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Media  Misinterpret  Terrorism  Task  Force  Report 
Regarding  Imminence  of  Riots,  Chairman  Claims 
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New  York  City’s  index  crime  rate  in- 
creased by  13.2  percent  last  year  over  1975 
figures,  according  to  the  NYCPD’s  year-end 
report. 

A total  of  658,147  serious  felonies  were 
recorded  last  year,  the  report  said,  com- 
pared to  581,247  offenses  reported  in 

1975.  The  1976  crime  rate  also  broke  the 
previous  record  of  591,927  felonies  reach- 
ed in  1971. 

The  property  crime  categories  of  bur- 
glary, larceny  theft  and  motor  vehicle  theft 
contributed  most  significantly  to  the  in- 
crease. They  were  up  a total  of  16.7  per- 
cent, while  violent  crimes  against  the  per- 
son increased  1.5  percent,  with  murder, 
rape  and  assault  declining  and  robbery  up 
3.6  percent. 

Police  statisticians  computed  that  on  an 
average  day,  1,798  serious  offenses  were 
committed  in  the  city,  for  a rate  of  75 
every  hour. 

When  compared  to  the  FBI’s  national 
crime  figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of 

1976,  New  York’s  index  crime  rate  was  six 
times  higher  than  the  national  average.  The 
latest  bureau  statistics  had  revealed  that 
the  nation’s  crime  rate  had  increased  two 
percent. 

According  to  the  nine-month  FBI  re- 
port, violent  crime  decreased  by  five  per- 
cent nationwide,  while  property  crime 
increased  by  three  percent. 

In  a onc-scncience  comment  on  the 
New  York  figures.  Police  Commissioner 
Michael  J Codd  said  that  he  1.5  percent 
increase  in  violent  crime  was  minimal." 
However,  he  failed  to  mention  the  16.7 
percent  upsurge  in  property  crimes 


The  chairman  of  a national  task  force 
on  terrorism  and  civil  disorder  has  criti- 
cized some  media  accounts  that  imply 
that  the  group’s  recently-released  report 
predicts  a new  wave  of  violent  political 
protests  similar  to  the  urban  and  campus 
riots  of  the  1960s. 

Jerry  V.  Wilson,  who  headed  the  Task 
Force  on  Disorders  and  Terrorism  for  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Criminal 
Justice  Standards  and  Goals,  said  that 
some  reporters  failed  to  grasp  the  pur- 
pose of  the  task  force.  "One  of  them 
implied  that  we  said  they'll  be  rioting 
in  the  streets,"  he  noted.  “That's  not  the 
case.” 

"The  person  who  reads  the  report  will 
find  it  is  aimed  essentially  at  trying  to  es- 
tablish well  thought  out  standards  and 
goals  for  law  enforcement,  the  courts,  and 
the  legislature,  ’ Wilson  told  Law  Enforce- 


Meanwhile,  Assistant  Chief  Henry  R. 
Morse,  whose  Office  of  Management 
Analysis  compiled  the  statistics,  noted  that 
the  “relatively  small"  increase  in  violent 
offenses  “reflected  the  concern  and  the 
concentration”  of  the  department  towards 
combating  robberies  and  assaults. 

Morse  said  he  does  not  feel  that  the  loss 
of  6,000  officers  through  layoffs  and  attri- 
tion over  the  last  two  years  was  responsible 
for  the  crime  increase.  His  remarks  were 
echoed  by  other  police  officials  who  noted 
that  the  25,000  member  force  now  has  an 
average  of  6.500  officers  assigned  to  street 
patrol  each  day. 

The  officials  emphasized  that  the 
number  of  street  patrol  officers  is  almost 
the  same  as  the  number  available  before 
layoffs  and  fiscal  cutbacks  began  in  July, 
1975  They  said  that  the  patrol  force,  in 
radio  cars  and  on  foot,  has  been  strength- 
ened through  the  transfer  oT  personnel 
from  desk  jobs  and  specialty  units  and 
through  the  imposition  of  new  duty  sche- 
dules that  require  each  officer  to  work  10 
additional  days  annually. 

A number  of  NYCPD  officials  and  field 
commanders  feel  that  the  large  increases  in 
burglaries  and  thefts  are  due  to  the  city’s 
depressed  economy  and  high  unemploy- 
ment rate.  “Each  time  we  have  a down- 
turn in  the  economy „we  get  an  increase  in 
property  crimes,"  said  Deputy  Chief 
Joseph  C.  Hoffman,  the 'patrol  force's 
second  in  command. 

An  analysis  of  the  1976  crime  report 
indicated  that  the  police  were  continuing 
to  focus  on  major  offenses  and  paying  less 
Continued  on  Page  9 


ment  News.  "We  tried  to  define  the  kinds 
of  standards  and  goals  that  the  U.S.  should 
see  (to  cope  with)  urban  riots  and  actual 
terrorism.  It  doesn't  try  to  predict  what 
happens  next." 

The  section  of  the  660-page  report  that 
was  highlighted  by  numerous  TV,  radio 
and  newspaper  accounts  had  warned  police 
agencies  against  complacency  in  regard  to 
potential  civil  disorder.  "The  present 
traquility  is  deceptive,"  the  report  said. 
"It  is  urged  that  it  not  be  taken  as  a sign 
that  disorder  in  the  United  States  is  a thing 
of  the  past.  Many  of  the  traditional  indi- 
cators for  disorders  are  clearly  present  and 
need  but  little  stimulus  to  activate  them." 

Responding  to  headlines  that  exclaimed 
"City  Riots,  Terror  Expected  to  Increase," 
Wilson  said,  "The  report  was  not  designed 
nor  intended  to  be  earth  shaking.  We 
merely  made  an  editorial  comment  that 
we’ll  have  to  be  prepared." 

Ironically,  one  of  the  task  force’s  rec- 
ommendations concern  media  coverage  of 
terrorist  incidents.  In  presenting  the  re- 
port to  Attorney  General  Griffin  B Bell, 
New  Jersey  Governor  Brendan  Byrne, 
chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, told  reporters  that  the  news  media 
should  avoid  glamorizing  terrorists. 

“If  the  terrorist  does  not  get  the  atten- 
tion of  the  media,  he  has  not  really  ac- 
complished his  goal,  ’ Byrne  said.  “There 
is  a temptation  for  authorities  to  dictate 
to  the  media,  but  I don’t  think  we  have 
done  that." 

Although  the  task  force  urged  law  en- 
forcement personnel  to  provide  complete 
information  about  terrorist  acts  and  civil 
disorders  to  reporters,  it  called  on  the 


media  to  exercise  restraint  when  covering 
such  incidents.  One  specific  recommenda- 
tion said  that  television  correspondents 
should  avoid  using  glaring  high-intensity 
lighting  when  filming  at  the  scene  of  dis- 
orders or  terrorist  incidents. 

Wilson  noted  that  when  a terrorist 
act  is  highly  publicized,  "it  tends  to  gener- 
ate more  incidents."  He  pointed  out  that 
a recent  incident  in  Indianapolis  may  have 
triggered  similar  "quasi-terrorism"  situa- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Wilson  stressed,  however,  that  the 
news  media  should  not  be  prohibited 
from  covering  terrorism.  "We  do  have  to 
recognize  that,  obviously,  it  is  news," 
he  said. 

In  its  report,  the  task  force  noted  that 
international  terrorism  was  likely  to  in- 
crease but  it  did  not  consider  the  current 
level  of  domestic  terrorism  alarming. 
"There  is  little  of  an  insurrectionary  nature 
about  present  domestic  terrorism  and  slight 
prospect  that  it  will  develop  into  a regular 
form  of  guerrilla  warfare,"  it  said. 

Specifically,  the  dozen  experts  who 
comprised  the  advisory  panel  suggested 
that  negotiations  with  persons  holding 
hostages  should  be  left  to  the  police  and 
that  elected  officials  should  not  join  them 
unless  the  terrorist’s  demands  make  that 
necessary  to  save  hostages  lives. 

At  the  news  conference  in  which  the 
report  was  announced,  Wilson  said  that  the 
overall  purpose  of  the  panel  s recommenda- 
tions is  to  save  lives. 

Commenting  on  a task  force  suggestion 
that  legislative  proposals  to  restict  intelli- 
gence gathering  could  deprive  police  of  the 
Continued  on  Page  9 


London  Suffers  Too:  Serious 
Crime  Up  4%  There  in  1976 


Indictable  crimes  in  London  increased 
by  four  percent  last  year  over  the  1975 
figure  and  robberies  and  "violent  thefts"  in 
the  city  climbed  to  record  levels,  according 
to  Scotland  Yard's  latest  crime  report. 

The  police  figures  revealed  that  the 
number  of  indictable  crimes  rose  to 

472,000  during  1976  and  that  burglaries, 
automobile  thefts  and  shoplifting  exceeded 
1975  figures. 

According  to  the  Yard,  the  number  of 
assaults  on  police  officers  almost  doubled 
last  year,  to  1,020,  while  the  number  of 
murders  remained  constant.  An  increase 
was  registered  in  the  number  of  reported 
rapes,  although  other  types  of  sexual  as- 
saults on  women  decreased. 

Crime  by  women  was  up  in  1976,  the 
report  said.  Assistant  Commissioner  John 
Wilson  noted  that  women  were  being  used 


increasingly  by  male  criminals  as  decoys 
and  burglars,  and  that  some  of  the  females 
“are  pretty  tough  cookies." 

"In  the  old  days,  men  would  not  take 
women  with  them  in  case  they  flapped  or 
were  a nuisance,  ’ Wilson  said. 

Scotland  Yard  statistics  revealed  that 
almost  100,000  persons  were  arrested  on 
criminal  charges  last  year  in  London. 
Almost  half  of  the  lawbreakers  were  under 
21  years  of  age,  and  about  one-fourth  of  all 
offenders  were  between  10  and  16  years 
old.  the  report  said. 

London  police  officials  noted  that  over 

1 10.000  crimes  were  solved  last  year  which 
was  slightly  less  than  the  number  cleared  in 
1975.  However,  they  added  that  the 
clearance  rate  should  increase  because 

1.000  more  officers  joined  the  force  last 
year. 


Felonies  Up  13.2%  in  New  York, 
Breaking  Five  Year  Old  Mark 
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NewsBriefs . . . NewsBriefs . . . 


International 
Criminal  Justice 
Seminar 


A five  part  seminar  dealing  with 
Comparative  Criminal  Justice  Systems 


Each  part  is  available  in  the  following 
formats: 

- 1”  ($40.00) 

- 'A"  ($30.00) 

■ 3/"  ($40.00) 

■ Audio  tapes  of  each  part, 

$1 5.00  each  (reel  or  cassette) 

■ Entire  set  - 1"  or  */"  ($180) 

W ($130) 

Parti 

H.  V.D.  Hallett,  Assistant 
Chief  Constable, 

Maidstone,  Kent 

"Police  Training  and  Recruiting  in 
Great  Britain"  - A brief  history  of 
the  British  system  of  policing;  des- 
cription of  the  training  of  British 
police  officers; 

40  min.,  b/w 

Part  II 

David  Powis,  Deputy  Assistant 
Commissioner,  Metropolitan  Police 
London,  England 

“Police-Community  Relations  in  Great 
Britain"  - A discussion  of  the  dif- 
ference between  police  risks  in  Great 
Britain  and.  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  differences  in  attitudes  between, 
British  and  American  Police  officers. 

50  min.,  b/w 

Part  III 

Lawrence  By  ford,  Chief  Constable 
Lincolnshire,  England 
Discussion  of  the  concept  of  British 
police  in  British  society  and  how  it 
differs  from  the  American; 

60  min.,  b/w 

Part  IV 

Sean  Sheehan,  Assistant  Commissioner 
Garda  Slochqna,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin 
"Role  of  the  Police  in  the  Republic  of 
Ireland"  - Brief  historical  background 
on  the  organization  and  formation  of 
the  Irish  Police  force;  how,  as  a Na- 
tional force,  it  differs  from  the  British 
and  American  departments; 

40  min.,  b/w 

Part  V 

Lucien  Durin,  Former  Deputy 
Director,  National  Police  College, 
Lyon,  France 

"The  Police  Systems  of  France”  — The 
organization  of  the  French  police 
system,  the  purposes  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  National  police  force; 

60  min.,  b/w 


To  order,  specify  which  parts  of  the 
seminar  you  desire.  Be  sure  to  indi- 
cate the  number  of  tapes,  format 
and  cost. 

Name 

Address  

City State Zip 

Tel.  No.  ( ) 

Return  this  completed  coupon  along 
with  check  and  your  order  sheet  to: 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 


Complaints  Against  LEAA  Mount; 
Bell  Promises  "New  Management" 

Attorney  General  Griffin  B.  Bell  recent- 
ly told  a group  of  governors  that  he  re- 
ceives more  complaints  about  LEAA  than 
any  other  Justice  Department  agency. 

Speaking  before  the  winter  meeting  of 
the  National  Governor's  Conference,  Bell 
said  he  intends  to  examine  the  agency  and 
give  it  new  management.  “In  the  short  time 
I've  been  in  Washington,  I've  heard  more 
complaints  about  LEAA  than  any  other 
department,"  he  declared. 

Noting  that  he  had  asked  a "compe- 
tent" justice  of  a state  supreme  court  to 
consider  managing  LEAA,  Bell  said  the 
justice  “came  back  and  said  he  didn't  think 
it  could  be  managed.  He  didn't  want  to  risk 
"his  career." 

Governor  Brendan  Byrne  of  New  Jersey, 
who  heads  the  LEAA-sponsored  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals,  told  the  governors 
that  the  agency  was  “inflexible."  However, 
he  added  that  “most  of  us  want  to  see  a 
change,  but  not  [have  LEAA)  killed." 

After  the  meeting,  a Justice  Department 
spokesman  said  that  Bell  did  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  he  was  considering  a disman- 
tling of  the  agency. 

New  York  State  Police  Council 
Calls  For  End  To  Height  Standards 

A New  York  State  council  that  helps  set 
standards  for  the  appointment  of  police 
officers  throughout  the  state  has  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  height  require- 
ments for  police  officer  candidates  in  a 


move  designed  to  benefit  minority  group 
applicants. 

The  action,  by  the  Municipal  Police 
Training  Council,  is  "the  first  major  change 
in  the  state's  height,  weight  and  physical 
fitness  standards  since  1974,"  said  Com- 
missioner Frank  J.  Rogers,  whose  Division 
of  Criminal  Justice  Services  DCJS  is  ex- 
pected to  approve  the  recommendation. 

In  April  1974,  the  council  revised  its 
1965  standards  for  officers  by  establishing 
a separate  weight  chart  for  women.  Later 
that  year  it  recommended  a minimum 
height  of  5 ’7”  with  commensurate  weight 
according  to  frame,  however  it  noted  that 
"failure  to  meet  this  standard  does  not 
disqualify  a candidate.” 

Commenting  on  the  council's  latest 
action,  Rogers  said,  “The  elimination  of 
height  standards  is  a highly  significant  step 
for  members  of  some  minority  groups  who 
are  applying  for  police  jobs." 

Police  Communications  Magazine 
Seeks  Entries  To  Photo  Contest 

In  an  effort  to  promote  the  “new  sta- 
ture” that  the  law  enforcement  photogra- 
pher has  gained  "within  the  professional 
community,  and  the  community  at  large," 
a police  communications  magazine  is  seek- 
ing entries  to  a photographic  award  compe- 
tition for  sworn  Federal,  state  and  local 
police  and  fire  department  photographers. 

“The  winning  photographs  and  runners- 
up  will  be  showcased  in  the  1977  Photo 
Awards  section  of  our  August  1977  issue,” 
said  Cheryl  Waixel,  editor  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Communications.  “A  prize  of  $25.00 
wjll  awarded  to  the  winner  of  each  cate- 


gory." 

Waixel  explained  that  photos  will  be 
accepted  for  judging  4n  three  categories: 
“your  department  in  action-,  innovative 
presentation  of  awards/promotions/recog- 
nition; and  special  public  relations  cam- 
paigns." 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  competi- 
tion, all  entries  must  be  received  by  April 
1,  1977  and  a panel  of  experienced  law 
enforcement  and  commercial  photogra- 
phers will  select  the  winning  photographs. 

Each  entrant  may  submit  up  to  five 
black  and  white  glossy  photographs  which 
must  carry  the  individual  s name,  organiza- 
tion and  a short  paragraph  describing  the 
photo,  indicating  its  use  or  purpose,  equip- 
ment used,  and  technical  data. 

Photos  should  be  sent,  along  with  suffi- 
cient return  postage,  to:  Law  Enforcement 
Communications,  Photo  Awards,  750 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017. 
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A Total  Professional 
Photographic  Equipment 
Product  Line  For: 

• STUDIO 

• INDUSTRIAL 

• LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

• MEDICAL  PHOTO  LABS 
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Color  Paper 
Processors 
Paper  Easels 
Temperature  Control 
Valves 
Safelight 


Camera  - SLR 
Long  Roll 
Front  Projection 
System 

Chemical  Mixers 
Densitometer 
Chemical  Storage 
Tanks 


A Year  Around  Free  Color  Training  Program 

For  details  and  literature  contact  your  local 
Nord  Technical  Representative  by  calling  his 
toll  free  message  center  800-328-4365.  Or 
write  Nord  we  will  send  literature  in  a flash! 
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PHOTO  ENGINEERING,  INC. 

529  South  7th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55415 


Grand  Jury  Urges  Reform  of 
San  Diego  Marshal’s  Office 


LEAA  Notes  Rise  in  Law  Data 
Centers  Based  on  Omaha  Model 


the  cost  is  prohibitive,”  the  officials  said  > 
According  to  LEAA  figures,  the  average  ^ 


A San  Diego  County,  California  grand 
jury  has  confirmed  allegations  of  “wide- 
spread misuse  of  county  equipment  and 
services"  in  the  county  marshal's  office  and 
has  issued  a series  of  recommendations 
aimed  at  reforming  the  department. 

In  a report  released  last  month,  the  jury 
charged  the  San  Diego  County  Marshal’s 
Office  with  "flagrant  misuse”  of  deputy 
marshals  and  equipment  for  a variety  of 
unofficial  purposes  which  included  chauf- 
feuring  visiting  legislators  and  some  judges, 
printing  Little  League  schedules  and  lobby- 
ing for  legislation  that  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  marshal's  department. 

The  report  proposed  that  the-marshal's 
office  be  subject  to  strict  supervision  over 
all  automobile  use,  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  equipment  or  supplies  for  personal  or 
unofficial  purposes  and  a ban  on  lobbying 
while  on  duty. 

According  to  the  report,  many  deputy 
marshals  who  were  called  as  witnesses 
“testified,  some  willingly,  others  reluctant- 
ly, that  they  had  utilized  vehicles  in  perfor- 
ming many  unofficial  tasks.”  The  officers 
said  they  had  performed  such  errands  as 
cashing  checks,  mailing  letters,  picking  up 
sandwiches,  liquor,  theater  tickets,  medical 
prescriptions,  sports  tickets,  and  providing 
transportation  to  unofficial  luncheons. 

County  marshal’s  cars  were  also  used  for 
shopping  trips,  tailor  fittings,  excursions  to 
the  beach,  dentist  visits  and  “picking  up 
judges’  children  to  take  to  school  on  rainy 
days,”  the  report  said. 

The  jury  noted  that  a large  part  of  the 
problem  was  due  to  a lack  of  communica- 

Name  Psychologist 
To  Head  NY’s 
John  Jay  College 

A nationally-renowned  criminal  justice 
educator  and  administrator  was  named 
president  of  New  York  City’s  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  ar'a'  recent 
meeting  of  the  city's  Board  of  Higher 
Education. 

Dr.  Gerald  W.  Lynch,  who  received 
his  appointment  on  February  28,  had  been 
serving  as  acting  president  since  January 
15,  1976.  As  temporary  head  of  John 
Jay,  he  successfully  led  a drive  which 
defeated  a City  University  austerity  plan 
that  would  have -closed  the  school. 

Under  Lynch's  leadership,  the  college 
trimmed  its  budget  by  $5  million,  in- 
creased the  productivity  of  its  faculty, 
and  stepped  up  its  services  to  the  city, 
according  to  a John  Jay  spokesman. 

To  further  bridge  its  budgetary  gap, 
the  college  initiated  a drive  to  secure 
grants  which  has  produced  over  $3  million 
in  private  and  governmental  funds  for  a 
wide  variety  of  programs,  including  an 
anti-corruption  management  project  and 
a court  improvement  program,  the  spokes- 
man said.  He  added  that  John  Jay  is 
the  nation’s  only  college  that  is  complete- 
ly devoted  to  criminal  justice. 

Lynch  was  optimistic  about  the  future 
of  the  school.  “My  appointment  is  a sym- 
bol of  the  continuity  and  longevity  of 
John  Jay  College,”  he  said.  “This  is  a 
hopeful  sign  that  the  college  will  continue 
for  the  foreseeable  future.” 

A psychology  professor  and  adminis- 
trator at  John  Jay  since  1966,  Lynch  is 
a graduate  of  Fordham  College  and  New 
York  University,  where  he  received  his 
doctorate  in  clinical  psychology. 


tion  and  the  absence  of  official  job  guide- 
lines. “Realistically,  the  marshal  is  an 
unenviable  position  when  it  comes  to 
questioning  judges’  orders,”  the  report 
said.  "They  appoint  the  marshal  and,  of 
course,  can  remove  him  at  their  pleasure." 

However,  the  jury  did  not  attack  the 
judges’  actions,  noting  that  they  “are  men 
of  high  caliber  and  although  some  of  them 
may  not  have  realized  that  certain  demands 
made  on  the  marshal  were  not  in  the  public- 
interest,  recurrences  of  the  incidents  re- 
vealed by  our  investigation  are  unlikely.” 

Specifically,  the  grand  jury  suggested 
that  the  marshal  immediately  issue  a direc- 
tive to  all  personnel  limiting  the  use  of 
department  vehicles  to  trips  related  to  offi- 
cial business. 

Another  jury  proposal  calls  for  the 
imposition  of  a trip  log  that  would  include 
time  of  departure,  return  time,  odometer 
readings,  places  visited,  purpose,  passengers 
and  the  names  of  officials  who  ordered  the 
trip.  The  marshal  and  the  assistant  marshal 
should  check  the  logs  regularly,  the  jury 
said. 

The  jury  issued  other  recommendations 
that  would  crack  down  on  the  granting  of 
unofficial  time  off,  the  practice  of  allowing 
cars  to  be  driven  home,  and  the  use  of  of- 
fice supplies  and  office  equipment  for 
personal  or  unofficial  use. 

Municipal  Court  judges  should  exercise 
control  over  the  marshal’s  office,  the  jury 
said,  and  approve  any  regulations  imposed, 
assuring  themselves  “that  the  leadership  of 
the  marshal’s  office  is  responsive  and  that 
improprities  uncovered  not  recur." 

The  jury  called  on  the  presiding  officers 
of  both  branches  of  the  State  Legislature 
to  request  that  their  members  refrain  from 
seeking  transportation  from  the  marshal’s 
office. 

“On  many  occasions  drivers  find  them- 
selves, in  addition  to  transporting  officials 
properly  to  and  from  the  airport  and  offi- 
cial offices,  being  required  - often  unhap- 
pily - to  drive  visiting  staff  secretaries, 
wives  and  children  on  sightseeing  tours  to 
the  Zoo,  Sea  World,  Balboa  Park,  Old 
Town,  Point  Loma  Lighthouse,  and  Cabril- 
lo  Monument;  also  on  shopping  tours  to  La 
Jolla,  Mission  Valley  and  Coronado  and  to 
restaurants  where  they  have  been  directed 
to  wait  or  to  return,”  the  report  said. 

Wisconsin  Uses  Media  Blitz 
To  Promote  Victim  Aid  Plan 

Wisconsin  officials  have  launched  an 
advertising  campaign  in  an  attempt  to 
increase  public  response  to  the  state’s 
new  victim  compensation  law. 

During  the  two  months  since  the  law 
went  into  effect  on  January  1,  only  15 
crime  victims  have  filed  benefit  claims. 
To  make  certain  that  residents  are  aware 
of  the  potential  benefits,  the  state’s  De- 
partment of  Industry,  Labor  and  Human 
Relations  enlisted  Governor  Patrick  Lucey 
to  tape  a 30-second  television  ad  and  some 
radio  spot  announcements. 

Apparently,  the  media  blitz  is  having 
some  effect.  "I've  gotten  15  or  20  inquiries 
from  people  who  write:  ‘I  saw  the  governor 
on  TV,  " said  Harry  Benkert,  who  heads 
the  Crime  Victim  Compensation  Bureau. 

Under  the  Wisconsin  plan,  victims  of 
certain  crimes  who  are  injured  as  a result 
of  the  offense  may  be  eligible  for  compen- 
sation of  up  to  $10,000.  The  law  also 
covers  persons  injured  while  trying  to  cap- 
ture a criminal,  aid  a victim  or  prevent  a 
crime,  as  well  as  the  dependents  of  murder 
and  manslaughter  victims. 


Legal  information  centers  have  been 
organized  in  a number  of  states  to  assist 
court  personnel  without  direct  accesss  to 
a law  library  in  adequately  preparing  for 
trials,  according  to  a recent  LEAA  an- 
nouncement. 

LEAA-funded  programs  that  produce 
made-to-order  legal  research  are  currently 
under  way  in  North  Dakota,  California, 
New  Mexico  and  Montana,  and  similar 
projects  arc  being  considered  for  Virginia 
and  South  Dakota.  All  of  the  centers  are 
spinoffs  of  the  highly-acclaimed  Creighton 
Legal  Information  Center  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  which  opened  in  mid-1974. 

Last  year,  after  selecting  the  Center 
as  an  exemplary  project,  LEAA  prepared 
a “how-to"  guide  on  the  Creighton  unit’s 
operation  and  began  encouraging  other 
states  to  organize  their  own  legal  research 
centers. 

The  “exemplary  project"  designation 
won  by  Creighton's  center  is  awarded  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  when  a program 
deals  effectively  with  a specific  criminal 
justice  problem,  is  cost-effective,  and  can 
be  adapted  to  other  jurisdictions. 

Commenting  on  the  Creighton  concept, 
LEAA  officials  said  legal  information  cen- 
ters in  less  populated  sections  of  the  coun- 
try are  economical  and  highly  effective 
in  improving  the  quality  of  criminal 
justice  in  rural  areas. 

The  officials  noted  the  the  information 
centers  help  to  correct  two  problems. 
"One  is  that  of  going  to  court  poorly  pre- 
pared, which  can  cause  serious  delays  in 
the  trial,"  they  said.  “The  other  is  the 
problem  of  running  up  huge  expenses  be- 
cause the  attorney  has  to  travel  perhaps 
a hundred  miles  to  the  nearest  law  library 
to  do  the  necessary  research.” 

Building  more  law  libraries  would  not 
be  a viable  alternative  to  the  center  con- 
cept, the  officials  added,  noting  that  it 
costs  $60,000  to  start  such  a library  and 
$20,000  annually  to  staff  and  maintain 
it. 

"Multiply  that  figure  by  the  number 
of  rural  counties  in  a state  - 91  in  Nebras- 
ka and  41  in  California  - and  one  can  see 


cost  of  a legal  research  center  is  about  5 
$100,000  yearly.  While  the  Creighton  q 
center’s  cost  of  operation  is  slightly  higher,  * 
it  provides  additional  legal  services,  includ-  gj 
ing  the  publication  of  a student-written  m 
newsletter  and  a dcskbook  on  sentencing  h 
for  Nebraska  judges.  Z 

Based  in  two  rooms  on  the  campus  of  3* 
Creighton  University  School  of  Law, 
the  center  is  staffed  by  students  and  has 
a toll-free  telephone  number.  It  has  been 
widely  publicized  to  prospective  clients,  _ 
including  judges,  prosecutors,  court-ap-  t» 
pointed  defense  counsel,  sheriffs  and  police  & 
chiefs  in  all  but  two  of  Nebraska’s  large  y> 
counties,  which  have  adequate  conven-  (£ 
lional  facilities. 

When  a Nebraska  judge,  prosecutor  or 
public  defender  needs  to  know  whether 
some  legal  precedent  can  be  applied  to  an 
upcoming  case,  he  calls  the  center,  where 
a law  student  does  the  research  and  pre- 
pares a legal  memorandum.  The  brief  is 
reviewed  by  a member  of  the  law  school 
faculty  before  it  is  mailed,  usually  within 
a few  days,  to  the  person  who  requested 
it. 

The  Creighton  center  has  assisted  two- 
thirds  of  the  state’s  county  attorneys  and 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  county 
judges  in  its  first  14  months  of  operation. 

Commenting  on  the  success  of  the 
Crieghton  concept,  the  center’s  project 
director,  Geoffrey  Peters,  said,  "The 
state  legislature  has  introduced  a bill  to 
fund  such  a center  permanently,"  He 
added  that  he  has  testified  before  legis- 
lative committees  in  Nebraska,  Montana 
and  North  Dakota  about  the  potential 
of  legal  research  centers. 

“I’ve  also  talked  to  conferences  of 
judges  and  attorneys  and  they’re  all  enthu- 
siastic," Peters  said.  "They  recognize 
right  away  that  this  idea  is  good  and  it’s 
economical.” 

Informational  materials  about  the 
Creighton  center  arc  available  from 
LEAA’s  National  Criminal  Justice  Refer- 
ence Service,  Box  24036,  Southwest  Post 
Office,  Washington,  DC  20024 


CJ  Planning  Group  Names  Director 


Mark  Cunniff  was  named  executive  director  of  the  National  Association  of  Criminal 
Justice  Planning  Directors  at  the  group's  bi-annual  meeting  held  last  month  in  Jackson 
Hole,  Wyoming.  Cunniff,  who  received  his  BA  from  Fordham  University  and  his  MA  from 
the  School  of  Criminal  Justice  at  Albany.  N.Y.,  was  formerly  a project  coordinai  w'th 
the  National  Crime  Survey  Victimization  study. 
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The  Role  of  Collective  Bargaining  in  Law  Enforcement 


By  WILLIAM  II.  HEWITT  SR. 

(This  concludes  a two-part  scries  begun 
in  the  March  1 issue  of  Law  Enforcement 
News.) 

• • • 

Today,  where  police  unions  arc  strong,  a 
chief  or  commissioner  would  not  dare  to 
implement  a new  policy  or  program  with- 
out first  discussing  it  with  the  union.  There 
arc  many  past  practices,  customs  and  tradi- 
tions that  the  union  rightly  feels  grant 
them  job  security  and/or  protect  them  on 
the  street.  A chief  or  commissioner  attemp- 
ting to  change  any  of  these  would  invite 
disaster  if  he  did  not  first  consult  the 
union.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  or 
commissioner  would  get  strong  support 
from  the  union  if  he  works  with  the  union 
in  improving  the  police  idea. 

The  problem  here  is  that  most  police 
chiefs  do  not  support  police  unions.  They 
feel  that  unions  strike  at  the  heart  of 
management  prerogatives.  The  real  hangup 
is  that  most  chiefs  arc  only  comfortable 
with  the  military  model  and  are  not  equip- 
ped educationally  or  emotionally  to  deal 
with  an  educated  public  sector  union.  Also, 
most  chiefs  view  the  union  as  a threat  - a 
threat  to  their  right  to  manage  and  admin- 
ister the  department.  Most  chiefs  tend  to 
quickly  forget  once  in  office  that  they 
were  once  working,  struggling  patrolmen. 
This  writer  has  been  pleased  to  know  many 
police  chiefs  who  do  support  and  work 
very  closely  with  the  unions.  This  has  in 
every  case  produced  a good  working  rela- 
tionship, good  communication,  sound  poli- 
cies, strong  enforcement  of  those  policies 
and  good  morale.  Also,  chiefs  and  commis- 
sioners. in  an  attempt  to  build  tributes  to 
themselves,  just  do  not  think  of  salaries, 
fringe  benefits  and  working  conditions  as 
being  a part  of  their  administrative  respon- 
sibilities. As  one  big  city  chief  recently  put 
it,  "They  are  subordinates  to  use  when, 
whe'rc  and  how  I damn  well  please.” 

Another  problem  is  that  police  chiefs 
and  commissioners  tend  to  be  more  con- 
cerned about  their  own  welfare  than  the 
welfare  of  those  for  whom  they  are  respon- 
sible. A good  example  of  this  appeared  in 
the  editorial  column  in  a recent  issue  of  a 
major  law  enforcement  magazine  in  which 
the  chief  of  a large  city  was  expressing  his 
view  that  police  chief  tenure  was  one  of 
the  major  goals  of  his  organization  and 
administration  during  his  year  in  office. 
This  chief  obviously  has  no  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  American  system 
of  government,  how  it  functions,  the  con- 
cept of  sovereignty,  or  the  fact  that  the 
police  arc  the  servants  of  the  public  and 
not  their  agents.  Tenure  is  nice,  it  is  good, 
it  provides  for  job  security,  but  where  the 
chief  policy-maker  of  the  department  is 
concerned,  if  he  docs  not  respond  to  the 
public’s  will,  if  he  cannot  communicate 
with  those  he  is  charged  with  serving,  and 
if  he  cannot  and  will  not  implement  public 
policy,  then  he  must  be  removed  - tenure 
be  damned.  This  is  not  the  case  with  sub- 
ordinates who  do  not  articulate  and  de- 
velop policy  but  rather  implement  sanc- 
tioned policy. 

An  allied  issue  here,  perhaps,  is  whether 
or  not  police  unions  and  the  concept  of 
professionalism  arc  compatible.  There  are 
those  who  espouse  the  view  that  there  is  no 
place  in  a “professional"  police  milieu  for 
unions  or  union  activity.  There  are  two 
immediate  problems  with  this  view:  (1) 
Unions  have  nothing  to  do  with  profes- 
sionalism. It  has  already  been  stated  that 
unions  have  three  goals:  namely  wages, 
fringe  benefits  and  working  conditions 
enhancement.  (2)  professionalism,  or  the 


concept  of  being  a professional,  simply 
means  that  one  has  mastered  a body  of 
knowledge,  subscribes  to  a code  of  ethics, 
has  passed  a statewide  or  national  testing 
board,  that  his  occupation  has  a licensing 
code,  and  that  he  has  met  all  these  mini- 
mum standards.  A union  member  can  meet 
any  and  all  of  the  above  criteria.  Physicians 
belong  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, lawyers  belong  to  the  bar  association, 
actors  belong  to  the  actors  guild,  professors 
belong  to  one  union  group  or  another. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  debate  or  competi- 
tion between  the  concept  of  being  a profes- 
sional and  at  the  same  time  belonging  to  a 
union. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  hottest  issues  in 
police  collective  bargaining  today  sur- 
rounds the  problem  of  the  union’s  impact 
on  the  chiefs'  or  the  cities’  ability  to 
manage  their  force.  There  are  primarily 
four  problems  with  this  issue  - namely 
wages,  hours  of  work,  conditions  of  work 
and  the  union  impact  on  the  formulation 
of  policy. 

With  respect  to  wages,  there  are  pay 
parity  disputes  going  on  all  the  time.  Those 
primarily  involve  the  city  setting  parity 
between  police  and  firefighters  or  establish- 
ing a philosophy  of  me-tooism  with  other 
city  employees  of  lesser  education  and 
responsibility.  Another  is  pay  steps  and 
salary  differentials  among  the  ranks.  Pen- 
sion and  retirement  issues  abound  and  will 
probably  always  be  with  us. 

With  reference  to  hours  of  work,  the 
issues  involve  a direct  impact  of  the  union 
on  scheduling  as  we  recently  witnessed  in 
the  New  York  City  case.  Examples  are 
problems  with  the  fourth  shift  changes, 
and  a shorter  work  week.  Some  indirect 
impact  problems  on  scheduling  are  paid 
lunch  hours,  roll  call  pay,  overtime  pay, 
call-in  pay,  call  back  pay,  standby  pay, 
court  time  adjustments  pay,  and  night  shift 
differential  pay.  The  third  area,  namely 
conditions  of  work,  involve  such  problems 
as  manning,  i.e.  the  use  of  civilians  or  one- 
man  versus  two-man  squad  cars-,  promo- 
tions and  plainclothes  and  detective  assign- 
ments; seniority;  arbitrary  transfers;  moon- 
lighting; the  wearing  of  name  tags;  sick 
leave;  uniform  changes;  reorganization  and 
management  studies;  discipline;  grievance 
procedures;  and  the  bill  of  rights.  For 
example,  approximately  fifty  percent  of 
America’s  policemen  today  are  covered  by 
a bill  of  rights  enacted  by  either  a state 
legislature,  city  ordinance,  or  negotiated  in 
a contract.  In  fact,  Governor  Brown  of 
California  recently  signed  into  law  a police- 
man's bill  of  rights  for  the  entire  state  of 
California. 

The  last  and  fourth  area  of  management 
prerogative  in  dispute  is  the  police  union's 
impact  on  the  formulation  of  policy. 
Unions  are  continually  concerned  about 
how  the  law  is  to  be  enforced.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  reference  to  prostitu- 
tion, non-victim  crime,  traffic  code  and 
other  current  social  issues,  the  use  of  force, 
civilian  review  boards  and  the  functioning 
of  the  remainder  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, i.e.  courts,  probation,  parole,  lobby- 
ing, and  juvenile  justice.  The  police  are 
continually  speaking  out  more  and  more 
on  these  issues. 

The  future  impact  of  police  collective 
bargaining  will  undoubtedly  be  found  in  its 
impact  on  management,  that  is,  the  chief's 
ability  to  administer  his  department  free  of 
any  union  constraints.  The  major  impact  of 
the  union  is  without  a doubt  a creation  of 
an  entirely  new  system  of  governance  in 
the  police  department  - a new  model 
which  management,  specifically  the  chief, 


will  have  to  adapt  to. 

Police  unions  will  continue  to  grow  in 
numbers  and  in  power  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  20th  century.  Too  many  de- 
partments need  union  assistance,  advice, 
and  counsel  and  too  many  departments 
still  suffer  from  inadequate  salaries,  fringe 
benefits  and  poor  working  conditions. 
Neither  the  community  nor  its  political 
leaders  can  be  relied  upon  to  correct  these 
shortcomings.  As  in  the  past,  it  will  only  be 
done  if  the  police  attempt  to  correct  these 
ills  themselves. 

This  growth  will  manifest  itself  in  a 
continual  dwindling  away  of  management’s 
rights,  powers,  and  traditional  autocratic 
authority.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  When 
chief  administrators  fail  to  support,  fight 
and  work  for  improved  salaries,  fringe 
benefits  and  working  conditions  for  their 
personnel,  they  should  lose  their  tradi- 
tional power  base. 

Police  chiefs  and  city  officials  will,  in 
the  future,  sit  across  the  table  on  an  annual 
basis  and  bargain  collectively  on  more  and 
more  issues  than  we  have  ever  seen  in  the 
past.  Some  of  the  issues  which  have  been 
for  some  time  causing  much  unrest  within 
the  police  department,  and  now  find  them- 
selves being  addressed  to  at  the  bargaining 
table  are  bill  of  rights,  polygraph,  free 


speech,  no  press  or  photo  releases,  labor- 
management  committees,  evaluation  cri- 
teria, reverse  discrimination  and  lay-offs, 
trial  boards,  suspensions,  and  job  bidding. 

Almost  every  major  police  contract  in 
the  country  contains  a policemen's  bill  of 
rights.  In  fact,  a number  of  states  such  as 
Florida,  California  and  Maryland  have 
adopted  statewide  legislation  granting 
policemen  certain  rights.  These  rights  do 
not  inhibit  the  employer's  ability  to  dis- 
miss, demote,  suspend,  remove,  transfer, 
fire,  or  to  prefer  charges.  These  rights 
merely  are  designed  to  protect  the  officer 
should  one  of  these  events  transpire  by 
providing  for  proper  interrogation  proce- 
dures, ensuring  constitutional  rights  and 
safeguards,  that  no  offensive  language  will 
be  used,  that  the  officer  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  have  union  or  legal  counsel 
present  during  the  interrogation,  that  he 
will  be  entitled  to  a hearing  without  delay 


and  that  there  will  be  no  phantom  wit- 
nesses or  evidence  and  that  he  may  secure 
copies  of  all  documents,  transcripts,  re- 
cordings, films,  etc.  In  the  past,  too  many 
officers  have  been  coerced  and  intimidated 
through  the  internal  trial  board  process. 
Careers  have  been  ruined,  reputations 
damaged,  and  future  promotional  oppor- 
tunities lost  forever.  Witness,  for  example, 
the  horrible  history  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police  trial  board  or  court  martial 
practices.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania recently  struck  down  this  custom  in 
the  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  Dusia  case. 

The  use  of  the  polygraph  as  a mangerial 
tool  for  enforcing  discipline  should  have 
gone  out  with  the  witch  and  the  dodo. 
However,  too  many  chiefs  rely  on  this 
mechanical  means  for  the  detection  of 
deception  rather  than  employing  sound, 
enlightening  and  progressive  investigative 
methodologies.  When  an  insecure  chief 
must  rely  on  the  polygraph  to  do  his  inves- 
tigative homework,  he  places  the  officer- 
employee  in  a second-class  citizenship 
category.  There  is  no  constitutional  pro- 
cess, either,  at  the  federal  or  at  any  state 
level  that  sanctions  public  administrators 
from  placing  any  class  of  employee  into  a 
position  of  receiving  less  than  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  The  courts  do  not 


accept  the  polygraph  as  a means  of  evi- 
dence and  a citizen  may  refuse  to  take  the 
test  when  requested  to  do  so.  However,  the 
policeman  may  be  fined,  suspended,  or 
reduced  in  rank  for  refusing  to  take  a poly- 
graph test  when  ordered  to  do  so. 

It  is  this  writer’s  position  that  until  all 
public  officials  are  forced  to  take  a poly- 
graph test  — from  the  President,  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Congress,  on 
down  — then  policemen  should  under  no 
circumstances  submit  to  such  a test.  We 
hear  arguments  that  police  occupy  a 
unique  position  in  our  society,  therefore  it 
is  a social  mandate  that  they  take  the  test. 
Of  course,  this  argument  is  ridiculous.  In  a 
free  society,  with  a separation  of  powers 
form  of  government,  the  police  occupy  no 
more  of  a unique  role  than  does  the  execu- 
tive, judicial  or  the  legislative.  In  fact,  a 
state  official  doling  out  millions  of  dollars 
Continued  on  Page  8 


NY  Deputy  Inspector  Indicted 
For  Perjury  Before  Grand  Jury 


AAPLE  NEWS  By  HUGO  J.  MASINI 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  AAPLE 


A deputy  inspector  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  was  charged  with 
perjury  last  month  in  connection  with  his 
testimony  before  a special  grand  jury  that 
was  investigating  the  alleged  collection  of 
bribes  by  high-ranking  police  officers. 

Deputy  Inspector  Daniel  F.  McMahon, 
48,  pleaded  not  guilty  to  charges  that  he 
testified  falsely  when  he  denied  having 
received  money  from  officers  below  the 
rank  of  captain  while  he  was  working  in 
the  Harlem  area  in  1970  and  1971. 

The  indictment,  announced  by  Special 
State  Prosecutor  John  F.  Keenan,  makes 
McMahon  the  highest -ranking  active 
member  of  the  police  department  to  be 
indicted  by  the  special  state  prosecutor’s 
office,  either  under  Keenan  or  under  his 
predecessor,  Maurice  H.  Nadjari. 

According  to  one  observer,  the  fact  that 
McMahon  was  called  to  testify  about  the 
system  of  collecting  bribes  indicates  that 
the  investigation  was  directed  at  officers 
above  the  rank  of  deputy  inspector. 

McMahon  could  not  be  charged  with 
receiving  bribes  himself,  because  he  did  not 
sign  a waiver  of  immunity  when  he  testif- 
ied before  the  grand  jury  on  the  subject. 
According  to  the  law,  he  could  only  be 
charged  with  contempt  for  refusing  to 
answer  questions,  or  with  perjury.  How- 
ever, if  he  had  confessed  to  receiving 
bribes,  his  testimony  could  have  been  used 
against  him  in  a departmental  trial 

At  arraignment  before  Justice  Leonard 
H.  Sandler  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  in 


Manhattan,  McMahon  pleaded  not  guilty  to 
the  charge,  which  carries  a maximum  sen- 
tence of  up  to  seven  years.  Sandler  paroled 
him  pending  a hearing  scheduled  for  April 
11. 

McMahon's  indictment  brought  by  a 
grand  jury  that  is  continuing  to  investigate 
alleged  corruption  among  police  in  the 
NYPD's  25th,  28th  and  32nd  East  and 
West  Harlem  precincts  between  1970  and 
1976. 

The  three  Harlem  precincts  were  for- 
merly part  of  the  Sixth  Division,  which  was 
examined  extensively  by  the  Knapp 
Commission  when  it  held  hearings  on 
police  corruption  in  1971.  The  division 
system  has  since  been  discontinued  as  the 
result  of  an  NYPD  policy  change. 

McMahon,  a 25-year  NYPD  veteran,  was 
a captain  with  the  Manhattan  North  Bo- 
rough Command,  the  parent  command  of 
the  Sixth  Division  in  1970.  The  following 
year,  he  was  a captain  in  the  executive 
office  of  the  32nd  Precinct  in  the  Sixth 
Division. 

According  to  the  indictment,  evidence 
‘‘disclosed  that  the  defendant  and  other 
officers  of  the  rank  of  captain  and  above 
. . . unlawfully  received  and  distributed 
amounts  of  money  in  the  28th  Precinct 
which  had  been  collected  by  lower-ranking 
members  of  the  Police  Department  as- 
signed to  the  28th  Precinct  from  persons 
who  operated  gambling  enterprises  and 
other  businesses,  within  the  28th  Precinct, 
in  violation  of  the  law." 


THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 


Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
- quickly  and  accurately. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
dedicated  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a 
person’s  voice  tones.  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation,  And,  truth  concerning  a specific 
issue  can  be  detected  in  jninutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contract  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  ruth  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis. 


ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Miniature  Recorders 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Telephone  Recorders 
Vehicle  Followers 
Weapons  Detectors 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Body  Aripour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip 
Identification  Equip 
De  Bug  350 
Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  8lenket 
Countermeasure  Services 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


88  Holmes  St.  Belleville,  N.J.,  U.S.A.  07109 
(201)7510001  Cable:  LEA 


(Starting  with  this  issue  of  LEN,  Hugo  J.  Masini  will  write  a scries  of  columns  out- 
lining the  current  activities  and  progress  made  toward  reaching  the  goals  of  the 
American  Academy  for  Professional  Law  Enforcement.  Although  initial  efforts  will 
focus  primarily  on  AAPI.E-rclatcd  activities,  Mr.  Masini  hopes  to  increase  the  scope 
of  the  column  and  eventually  deal  with  many  of  the  issues  that  members  of  AAPLE 
and  other  police  professionals  are  facing  and  attempting  to  resolve. 

Mr.  Masini  is  the  Chief  of  the  Hartford  Police  Department  and  former  Chief  of 
Operations  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department.  He  is  a member  of  1ACP,  a 
Charter  Member  of  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  and  the  President  of  the 
American  Academy  for  Professional  Law  Enforcement  He  has  done  extensive 
consulting,  speaking,  and  writing  in  the  area  of  law  enforcement.) 

• • • 

The  American  Academy  for  Professional  Law  Enforcement  (AAPLE)  is  an 
organization  dedicated  to  further  professionalization  of  law  enforcement  and  to 
achieving  the  highest  level  of  standards  and  ethical  practices  in  the  field.  Although 
the  Academy  is  a relatively  new  organization,  it  has  a rather  lengthy  history. 
AAPLE  is  the  result  of  a merger  of  two  organizations  having  similar  goals.  The  old- 
est predecessor  group  was  the  Academy  of  Police  Science.  This  was  originally  a New 
York  City-based  organization  formed  in  1958,  composed  initially  of  members  of 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department  and  subsequently  members  of  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  located  primarily  in  the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area. 
The  second  organization  from  which  AAPLE  grew  was  the  I.aw  Enforcement  As- 
sociation on  Professional  Standards,  Education,  and  Ethical  Practices  (LEAPS),  an 
organization  established  in  St.  Louis  in  1970.  Basic  requirements  for  membership 
were  a college  degree  and  at  least  three  years  experience  in  law  enforcement. 
LEAPS  had  chapters  in  several  states. 

The  Academy,  with  a membership  of  over  1,400  college  educated  police  offi- 
cers, administrators,  and  police  educators,  is  now  the  largest  organization  other 
than  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  representing  the  views  of 
professionals  in  the  field.  AAPLE  is  a nonprofit  corporation  with  its  national  office 
in  New  York  and  chapters  in  cities  across  the  country.  There  are  elected  non- 
salaried  officers  in  the  national  organization  as  well  as  officers  in  each  chapter.  An 
executive  director,  with  supporting  administrative  staff,  coordinates  the  programs 
of  the  organization.  Excluding  the  secretary,  AAPLE  is  run  totally  hy  volunteers 
who  are  committed  to  ensuring  that  the  organization  achieves  its  goals  and  that  its 
programs  are  implemented. 

Under  our  existing  constitution,  local  chapters  arc  given  wide  autonomy  and 
arc  srrongly  encouraged  to  develop  their  own  programs,  seminars,  and  activities.  We 
realize  that  our  chapters  tailor  their  activities  to  local  needs  and  we  believe  that  a 
diversity  of  well  planned  and  structured  seminars  and  symposia  can  be  one  of  our 
organization's  strongest  assets. 

There  arc  presently  eight  fully  chartered  AAPLE  chapters  and  several  forma- 
tional  chapters.  The  chartered  chapters  consisit  of  the  Metropolitan  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Michigan,  Eastern  Missouri,  Western  New  York  (Buffalo),  Western 
Region  (Seattle),  Chicago  Region,  and  the  Mid-America  Chapters.  Formational 
chapters  presently  exist  in  Illinois,  Tennesse,  Iowa,  Texas,  and  California. 

In  these  early  stages  of  our  development,  the  Academy’s  major  effort  has  fo- 
cused on  the  development  of  a practical,  comprehensive  and  relevant  program  that 
will  be  meaningful  to  the  law  enforcement  community  and  be  directed  to  real  needs 
within  it.  In  adopting  this  program,  the  Academy  was  guided  by  a wish  to  achieve, 
as  a minimum,  the  following  two  major  aims:  (1)  the  stimulation  of  objective  and 
high-level  discussions  of  practical  police  problems;  (2)  the  creation  of  a vehicle  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  most  current  information  available  on  new  developments 
in  police  science  to  the  widest  possible  audience  of  police  professionals. 

Even  though  our  organization  is  staffed  by  volunteers,  we  have  made  much 
progress  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  goals. 

We  have  had  three  successful  national  symposia.  The  First,  dealing  with  Cor- 
ruption And  Its  Management."  was  held  in  Washington,  D C.  A second  symposium 
was  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  the  subject  of  “Higher  Education  For  Police,"  and 
the  most  recent,  entitled  “Another  Look  At  Crime,"  was  successfully  presented  in 
Hartford  in  May  1976.  Several  seminars  on  a more  modest  scale  have  been  conduct- 
ed by  local  chapters. 

Arrangement  for  the  next  AAPLE  Symposium,  have  already  been  finalized.  To 
be  held  in  New  York  City  on  May  19th,  20th,  & 21st  Many  of  the  events  and  con- 
ferences associated  with  the  symposium  will  be  held  at  the  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  and  both  members  and  non-members  arc  invited  to  attend. 

Also,  AAPLE  has  just  initiated  a regular  monthly  President’s  Memo  which  is 
distributed  to  all  members.  The  Memo  deals  primarily  with  the  affairs  of  our  organi- 
zation and  its  members. 

In  subsequent  columns,  I will  be  writing  about  some  of  our  activities  and  am 
hopeful  that  those  interested  in  obtaining  more  information  about  our  organization 
will  contact  our  National  Office. 

• • • 

For  further  information  about  Academy  activities  for  membership  require- 
ments, please  write  to  Matt  Neary,  Executive  Director,  AAPLE,  444  West  56th 
Street,  Suite  2312,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


IN  THE  NEXT  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS 

An  interview  with  Police  Foundation  President  Patrick  .Murphy 

plus 

Michael  Blinick 's  “ Counselor  At  Urge  ” column 
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Policing  the  Tropical  Paradise 

An  Interview  with  British  Virgin  Islands’  Chief  Rex  Jones 


Rex  K.  Jones  is  currently  fulfilling  a three-year  con- 
tract as  chief  of  the  Royal  Virgin  Islands  Police  Force.  He 
began  his  law  enforcement  career  as  a military  police  offi- 
cer, which  provided  the  foundation  for  his  decision  to  join 
Great  Britain's  Colonial  Police  Service. 

While  serving  with  the  colonial  force,  Jones  spent  10 
years  in  Guyana  (formerly  British  Guiana)  and  14  years 
in  Africa,  where  he  rose  to  the  position  of  head  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Division  of  Malawi.  He  had  retired 
to  a Welsh  farm  when  he  accepted  his  current  post. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Dorothy  Bracey  and  Robert  Schwartz. 

• • • 

LEN:  Chief  Jones,  what  arc  the  duties  of  the  British  Vir- 
gin Islands  Police  Force? 

JONES:  The  Royal  Virgin  Islands  Police  Force  was 
established  as  an  autonomous  agency  in  1967.  The  duties 
of  the  police  arc  described  in  the  Police  Act  of  1952  as 
"the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime  and  the  repression 
of  internal  disturbance."  However,  wc  also  have  a defense 
commitment,  since  there  is  no  army  here,  and  wc  license 
and  register  firearms,  and  examine,  license  and  register 
motor  vehicles.  The  Chief  of  Police  also  serves  as  Chief 
Fire  Officer.  Wc  don't  have  a separate  fire  department  in 
the  Territory,  so  the  police  are  responsible  for  dealing 
with  fires,  assisted  by  volunteer  firemen  who  receive 
regular  training. 

LEN:  How  do  you  police  a jurisdiction  which  consists 
of  32  islands? 

JONES:  Our  force  of  62  sworn  officers  is  concentrated  on 
Tortola,  where  most  of  the  population  resides.  There  are 
three  stations  on  Tortola  and  an  additional  one  on  Virgin 
Gorda.  From  these  four  stations,  officers  are  deployed 
as  needed,  and  all  the  islands  are  regularly  patrolled  by 
our  marine  branch.  Wc  also  have  18  local  constables, 
distributed  throughout  the  Territory,  who  preserve  the 
peace  and  prevent  offenses  in  areas  where  regular  police 
arc  not  stationed. 

LEN:  Are  there  other  specialized  divisions,  in  addition  to 
the  marine  police? 

JONES:  Wc  have  a Special  Branch,  a Criminal  Investi- 
gation Division  and  a Traffic  Branch.  They  all  operate 
out  of  headquarters  in  Road  Town,  Tortola. 

LEN:  Earlier  you  mentioned  "internal  disturbance.” 
How  do  you  deal  with  that? 

JONES:  We  don’t  have  a separate  unit  but  we  have  15 


Chief  Rex  K.  Jones 

patrol,  and  British  and  American  Virgin  Island  police  are 
allowed  to  act  in  each  other's  jurisdiction. 

LEN:  Could  you  tell  us  something  about  recruitment? 
JONES:  It  is  the  policy  of  government  to  encourage  local 
recruiting.  We  make  a special  effort  to  attract  officers 
from  the  British  Virgin  Islands  and  at  the  moment  46.6 
percent  of  the  force  is  native  to  the  British  Virgin  Islands. 
LEN:  Where  do  the  remaining  members  of  the  force 
come  from? 

JONES:  From  other  islands  in  the  Caribbean,  primarily 
Dominica,  Grenada  and  Antigua.  At  the  moment,  the 
Chief  of  Police  is  the  only  member  not  from  the  Carib- 
bean and  I am  sure  that  eventually  the  Chief  will  also 
be  a native  of  the  British  Virgin  Islands. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  trouble  recruiting?  Is  being  a police 
officer  considered  a desirable  job? 

JONES:  We  do  have  problems  attracting  British  Virgin 
Island  people  to  the  police  department,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  offer  better  pay  than  other  Caribbean  police 
forces.  But  potential  recruits  don’t  tend  to  see  this  as  a 
career;  they  only  know  that  they  can  make  more  in  a 
month  as  a messenger  in  a hotel  in  St.  Thomas  than  they 


“Potential  recruits  don’t  see  this  as  a career;  they  can 
make  more  in  a month  as  a messenger  in  St.  Thomas 
than  as  a beginning  police  officer.” 


officers  who  are  specially  trained  to  act  as  a tactical  unit, 
and  the  whole  force  is  trained  in  riot  control. 

LEN:  Are  your  officers  armed? 

JONES:  Wc  don't  carry  arms  but  wc  have  them  available 
if  they  are  needed. 

LEN-.  Does  the  CID  handle  all  investigations? 

JONF.S:  Minor  investigations  are  handled  by  uniformed 
officers.  There  isn’t  any  rivalry  among  the  branches 
because  the  force  is  too  small  for  that.  Besides,  the 
plainclothes  officers  have  the  same  powers  that  the 
uniformed  officers  have. 

LEN:  Could  you  tell  us  something  about  crime  in  the 
British  Virgin  Islands? 

JONES-.  We  have  the  lowest  crime  rate  in  the  Caribbean, 
which  is  a good  thing  since  the  economy  depends  so 
much  on  tourists.  It  is  probably  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  in  certain  crime  categories,  we  experience  in  a 
year  what  St.  Thomas  in  the  American  Virgin  Islands 
gets  in  a day.  We  have  no  violent  attractions-,  there  is, 
for  example,  no  legalized  gambling.  Until  two  or  three 
years  ago,  no  one  here  ever  locked  his  car  or  house.  Tour- 
ists present  some  minor  problems,  mainly  by  putting 
temptation  in  the  way  of  the  potential  criminal 
LEN-.  What  kind  of  relationships  do  you  have  with  law 
enforcement  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands? 

JONES:  There  is  a law  enforcement  organization  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  which  encourages  all  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  area  to  work  together.  We  go  on  joint 


can  as  a beginning  police  officer.  When  1 was  in  Africa, 
we  often  had  a thousand  men  waiting  for  a job  on  the 
police  force;  here,  we  have  to  pursue  an  energetic  re- 
cruitment policy.  One  thing  we  do  is  give  lectures  to 
high  school  students  on  the  advantages  of  a police  career. 
LEN:  What  kind  of  training  is  available? 

JONES:  A recruit  must  have  a good  record  in  his  post- 
primary schooling.  New  recruits  go  to  the  Barbados  Police 
Training  Center  for  six  months.  Officers  are  also  sent 
to  Barbados  for  refresher  courses  and  courses  in  special 
subjects,  such  as  weapon  training.  All  members  of  the 
force  take  annual  weapon  training,  including  range  prac- 
tice, here  in  the  British  Virgin  Islands.  We  also  try'  to  send 
officers  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  specialized  training, 
and  have  even  sent  one  man  to  your  FBI  Academy. 
Finally,  we  are  trying  to  obtain  funds  for  courses  at 
local  high  schools  to  teach  some  necessary  additional 
skills  - improving  officers’  ability  to  express  themselves 
in  writing,  for  example. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  women  police  officers? 

JONES:  Wc  have  one  corporal  and  two  constables  who  are 
women.  They  are  primarily  engaged  in  duties  involving 
women  arid  juveniles. 

LEN:  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  police  and  the 
local  population? 

JONES:  The  police  were  originally  seen  as  repressive. 
You  must  realize  that  the  population  is  closely-knit  and 
the  situation  throughout  the  British  Virgin  Islands  is 


essentially  village-like.  For  a long  time  the  vast  majority 
of  our  police  were  "down-islanders"  and  were  regarded 
with  suspicion.  Now  we  have  a high  proportion  of  British 
Virgin  Island  men  on  the  force  and  that  helps. 

We  try  to  convey  the  picture  of  the  police  as  public 
servants,  employed  by  and  responsible  to  the  people  who 
pay  our  salaries.  We  have  also  organized  and  participated 
in  activities,  especially  sports,  in  order  to  encourage  more 
contact  with  the  population.  Our  police  cricket  and  foot- 
ball teams  place  quite  well  in  the  local  leagues. 

LEN:  What  role  does  modern  police  technology  play  in 
your  work  here? 

JONES:  We  have  quite  a bit  of  emphasis  on  sccne-of- 
crime  work  in  the  last  few  years.  We  have  fingerprint 
lifting  and  comparison  equipment  and  can  carry  out  all 
the  basic  tests.  In  two  years  we  have  used  fingerprints 
successfully  in  14  cases  even  though  there  was  a fairly 
inexperienced  officer  in  charge.  The  United  Kingdom 
government  has  provided  special  funds  for  more  equip- 
ment and  for  photography  gear. 

The  police  have  renovated  an  old  government  car 
as  a patrol  vehicle  and  installed  VASCAR,  which  is 
digital  speed  computing  equipment-  When  we  completed 
it,  we  took  all  the  lawyers  and  the  magistrate  out  to  see 
it  working  and  as  a result  we  have  had  no  problems  in 
the  courts.  Actually,  VASCAR  records  average  speed, 
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An  Introduction  to  Corrections:  A Policy 
and  Systems  Approach.  David  Duffee  and 
Robert  Fitch.  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif. 
Goodyear  Publishing  Co.  1976.  415  pp. 
$13.95. 

The  prison  is  a modern  invention  dating 
back  perhaps  200  years.  Philadelphia's 
Walnut  Prison,  upon  which  most  U S.  pri- 
sons were  modelled,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  modern  prison.  Prisons  changed  little 
until  the  advent  of  “new  new  penology"  in 
1935,  with  its  implementation  of  reforms 
suggested  65  years  earlier. 

It  was  not  until  the  1970s  that  courts 
began  to  look  closely  at  prisons  and  correc- 
tions, and  reversed  their  centuries-long 
tradiiton  of  “hands-off”  in  matters  of  pri- 
son administration  and  probation  and  pa- 
role. A state  court  in  1871  summed  up  the 
status  of  the  convict  in  legal  language 
which  held  true  for  100  years: 

"He  has,  as  a consequence  of  his  crime, 
not  only  forfeited  his  liberty,  but  all  his 
personal  rights  except  those  which  the 
law  in  its  humanity  accords  to  him.  He 
is  for  the  time  being  the  slave  of  the 
state." 

The  growth  of  the  legal  rights  of  priso- 
ners has  indirectly  led  to  a proliferation  of 
books  about  the  correctional  system,  cor- 
rectional strategies,  community-based  cor- 
rections systems  and  model  probation  and 
parole  systems. 

The  current  fashion  among  social  scien- 
tists and  others  is  the  implementation  of 
the  systems  theory  approach.  The  idea,  of 
codrse,  is  that  the  correctional  system  is 
interconnected,  not  only  within  itself,  but 
with  all  other  aspects  of  the  criminal  ju- 
stice system.  "What  is  done  in  one  part  of 
the  process,"  the  authors  point  out,  “af- 
fects persons  or  events  in  another  part  of 
the  network  of  procedures  - the  hip  bone 
is  more  or  less  connected  to  the  thigh 
bone." 

Duffee  and  Fitch,  both  professors  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  look  at  the 
correctional  system  from  two  distinct  le- 
vels: first,  they  describe  the  operation  of 
the  contemporary  system,  including  pre- 
conviction procedures,  sentencing,  institu- 
tions, probation  and  parole  and  the  cur- 
rently fashionable  community-based  cor- 
rectional programs.  On  the  second  level 
they  suggest  the  changes  they  consider 
necessary  if  the  system  is  to  achieve  the 
goals  which  are  deemed  desirable. 

In  terms  of  organization,  the  book, 
which  presents  a fairly  complete  introduc- 
tion to  this  complex  field,  chapter  1 deals 
with  “correctional  strategies";  chapter  2 
outlines  the  precorrection  process,  i.e., 
police  and  court  agencies;  chapters  3 to  7 
summarize  sentencing,  probation,  institu- 
tions, parole  and  community  supervision; 
chapter  8 considers  current  correctional 
policies,  programs  and  organizational  struc- 
tures, and  chapter  9 presents  a discussion 
of  models  of  the  total  criminal  justice 
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process  and  relates  the  probable  results  to 
the  future  of  corrections. 

An  Introduction  to  Corrections  is  fairly 
impartial  in  describing  correctional  pro- 
cesses and  in  suggesting  future  directions 
“The  authors  are  not  extreme  radicals  nor 
are  they  reactionary;  they  are  glorious 
optimists.  They  would  not  build  bigger  and 
better  prisons  nor  would  they  abolish  the 
whole  treatment  concept-,  they  would  see 
the  transmogrification  of  prisons  and  cor- 
rectional agencies  to  a system  with  a mis- 
sion to  correct  not  only  the  rejects  of  so- 
ciety but  society  itself." 

- Daniel  P.  King 


Crime  Prevention.  Paul  M.  Whiscnand. 
Boston.  Holbrook  Press  Inc.  1977.  419  pp. 

The  subject  of  crime  prevention  is 
dauntingly  large  and  hard  to  perceive  in 
either  academic  or  professional  terms. 
Professor  Whiscnand  has  dne  well  to  at- 
tempt in  his-new  book  to  define  its  scope 
and  indicate  its  potential  within  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  That  system,  as  he  is 
well  aware,  is  only  one  agent  in  the  preven- 
tion of  crime,  as  the  generation  of  crime 
can  only  be  reduced  in  a major  way  by  a 
politically,  economically  and  socially 
healthy  order  of  communal  life.  Happy  is 
the  nation  whose  mores  are  such  that  it 
legislators  can  make  laws  that  the  citizens 


do  not  want  to  disobey. 

The  criminal  justice  system  has  two 
positive  approaches:  to  prevent  crime,  or 
to  repress  it.  Popular  imagery  has  always 
figured  the  latter  and  even  today  the  ma- 
jority of  people  give  little  thought  to  the 
former.  The  “good"  citizen,  who  wouldn't 
steal  a postage  stamp  but  is  about  to  park 
his  car  where  it  may  cause  a fatal  road 
accident,  snalrls  at  the  police  officer  who 
prevents  him  from  doing  so:  “Go  catch 
some  thieves." 

Dr.  Whiscnand’s  substantial  and  scrupu- 
lously documented  work  should  be  of 
genuine  assistance  in  the  overdue  re-oricn- 
Continucd  on  Page  9 
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Number  1:  A Functional  Approach  to  Police  Corruption,  by  Dorothy  Hcid  Bracey 

Traditionally,  explanations  of  police  corruption  and  methods  of  controlling  it  have  assumed  that  corruption  is  caused  either 
by  “bad  men”  or  by  "bad  laws.”  Anti-corruption  policies  for  reform,  based  on  these  causes,  have  not,  however,  succeeded  in 
eliminating  corruption.  In  this  monograph,  Professor  Bracey  examines  corruption  as  a social  pattern  that,  persisting  in  the  face 
of  extensive  opposition,  performs  positive  functions  which  arc  not  adequately  fulfilled  by  other  patterns  and  structures.  In 
outlining  nine  major  functions  of  corruption.  Professor  Bracey  stresses  their  relevance  to  the  law  enforcement  field. 
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Number  2:  The  Psychosocial  Costs  of  Police  Corruption,  by  Charles  Bahn 

In  this  monograph,  Professor  Bahn  examines  the  psychological  and  sociological  causes  and  effects  of  corruption  upon 
people  in  law  enforcement.  He  gives  particular  attention  to  the  vulnerability  of  police  to  corruption  at  the  beginning  of  their 
careers  and  in  middle  age  when  family  problems  and  social  pressures  promote  corruptability.  lie  suggests  that  a process  of 
socialization  and  institutional  support  be  initiated  to  guard  police  officers  against  corruptive  influences,  particularly  during  the 
crises  periods  in  their  careers.  # coP'cs  @ Sl-00 

Number  3:  The  Role  of  the  Media  in  Controlling  Corruption,  by  David  Burnham 

The  author,  a Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  attempts  to  examine  how  a reporter  should  look  at  the 
public  and  private  institutions  he  is  assigned  to  cover.  Distinguishing  between  advocacy  journalism  and  objective,  descriptive 
reporting,  Mr.  Burnham  recalls  how  his  reports  on  police  ‘cooping’  and  on  the  New  York  City  judiciary  led  him  to  conclude  that 
corruption  existed  and  had  a profound  effect  on  police.  He  concludes  that  a thorough,  objective  reporter  should  establish  a 
relationship  with  police  to  help  them  and  the  media  to  expose  and  controL-possiblc  corruption.  # of  copies  @ $0.75 

Number  4:  Police  Integrity:  The  Role  of  Psychological  Screening  of  Applicants,  by  Allen  F..  Shealy 

Using  a psychological  test  battery,  Professor  Shealy  attempts  to  determine  whether  police  integrity  is  at  least  partly  deter 
mined  by  personality  characteristics  that  are  present  when  a recruit  is  hired  and  whether  impropriety  is  in  part  a function  of  the 
personality  type  that  is  attracted  to  police  work.  The  test  battery  consisted  of  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory, 
the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator,  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank,  and  a biographical  inventory.  More  than  850  applicants 
to  15  law  enforcement  agencies  were  tested;  later  350  of  these  applicants  who  were  hired  were  retested.  The  results  of  Professor 
Shealy’s  tests  indicate  that  police  applicants  can  be  effectively  screened  to  reduce  the  number  of  police  officers  who  will  be 
predisposed  to  corruption.  * coP‘c*  @ $1-00 

Number  5:  A Police  Administrator  Looks  at  Police  Corruption,  by  William  McCarthy. 

Writing  from  the  perspective  of  a retired  First  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  Mr.  Me 
Carthy  surveys  police  corruption  from  the  time  he  was  a rookie  in  1939  to  the  Knapp  Commission  scandals  in  the  early  1970s 
when  he  commanded  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Bureau.  He  outlines  in  detail  how  a police  chief  and  his  investigators  should 
initiate  investigations  of  departmental  corruption,  what  areas  of  activity  should  be  examined,  and  how  to  expose  effectively 
corrupt  activity.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  a department  of  internal  affairs  and  “turn-arounds,  police ^who 
expose  law  enforcement  corruption.  * coP,es 

Number  6:  Developing  a Police  Anti-Corruption  Capability,  by  Mitchell  Ware 

Noting  that  a police  department  must  daily  process  complaints  about  misconduct  and  corruption,  the  author 
stresses  the  need  for  competent  internal  investigations  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  internal  affairs  unit.  Mr.  Ware 
who  is  a Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  outlines  the  goals  of  a pohce  mvejtigaUon  and 
details  the  use  of  rules  and  regulations  to  increase  police  accountability.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  police 
chiefs  responsibility  to  uncover  law  enforcement  corruption  in  his  community  and  to  combat  m^conduct^wuhro,h^ 
own  department. 
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in  highway  funds,  finance  directors,  insu- 
rance commissioners,  and  many  others  are 
in  a much  more  strategic  position  to  engage 
in  and  participate  in  corruption  than  the 
street  cop. 

Unions  have  made  great  strides  in 
throwing  out  the  polygraph  as  a mangcrial 
tool  to  oppress  the  labor  force  with 
threats,  coercion  and  intimidation,  It  is  my 
opinion  that  we  shall  soon  sec  the  end  of 
the  polygraph  being  used  as  a crutch  in  lieu 
of  good  investigative  skills  and  sound 
management  techniques.  In  some  instances 
the  polygraph  has  become  nothing  more 
than  a phallic  symbol  for  weak  administra- 
tors. For  example,  the  entire  35-man  force 
of  Rocky  River,  Ohio,  was  recently  order- 
ed to  submit  to  a polygraph  examination 
because  $125  was  missing  - not  stolen  - 
from  the  department  safe. 

The  next  issue  being  addressed  in  police 
contracts  has  to  do  with  free  speech. 
Policemen  have  traditionally  been  denied 
the  opportunity  to  express  themselves 
either  singularly  or  in  a group  on  political 
issues,  candidates  or  on  problems  concern- 
ing their  work  environment.  Further,  in 
many  communities,  they  are  denied  the 
right  to  meet  and  speak  with  members  of 
the  council  or  other  locally  elected  public 
officials.  This  policy  and  insecurity  on 
behalf  of  many  local  officials  smacks  of 
totalitarianism,  communist  ideology  and  is 
grossly  repugnant  to  the  notion  of  a free 
state.  Here  too,  the  collective  bargaining 
process  has  gone  a long  way  to  remove  this 
local  impediment  to  free  speech.  Unions 
arc  either  participating  in  the  political 
process  without  specific  legal  sanction  or 
many  cities  arc  just  reluctant  to  take  on 
the  union  where  the  police  have  gone  on 
record  in  support  of  or  in  recommendation 
of  defeat  for  an  issue  or  politician. 

Police  contracts  today  are  carrying  pro- 
visions for  a policy  of  no-relcase  of  photos 
or  press  releases  to  all  news  media  when  an 
officer  is  accused  or  indicted  of  a wrong- 
doing. This  is  another  significant  union 
achievement  that  should  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  mangement  many  years  ago. 

When  a police  officer  is  accuse!  of 
wrongdoing,  the  story  is  front  page  news. 
However,  when  the  charges  are  not  sustain- 
ed and  when  there  is  no  indictment  return- 
ed, either  no  story  appears,  or  at  best  it 
might  appear  somewhere  as  a small  column 
near  the  classified  section  of  the  paper. 
This  is  severely  damaging  to  one’s  reputa- 
tion, to  one's  family,  to  one’s  career,  and 
to  those  in  the  criminal  justice  system  who 
may  have  to  work  with  the  officer. 

Labor-management  committees  now 
appear  in  every  good  police  labor  contract. 
Consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  members 
from  both  management  and  labor,  the 
purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  put  items 
on  the  agenda  that  are  a concern  to  either 
side.  The  committee  considers  issues 
that  are  not  covered  by  a formal  grievance 
system.  Either  side  may  put  an  item  on 
the  agenda  and  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
mittee arc  implemented.  This  concept, 
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again  developed  by  the  union,  goes  a long 
way  to  improving  police-management  labor 
relations. 

Evaluation  criteria  have  long  been  a sore 
topic  among  policemen.  We  hear  stories  of 
good  evaluation  instruments.  However,  no 
instrument  exists  that  meets  the  satisfac- 
tion of  labor,  management,  and  the  instru- 
ments’ critics.  Unions  are  now  insisting 
that  the  contracts  include  clauses  where 
joint  labor-management  committees  will 
meet  to  establish  mutually  agreeable  evalu- 
ation criteria.  Management  has,  all  too  of- 
ten, prostituted  the  evaluation  process  by 
promoting  their  favorite  sons  into  positions 
or  by  creating  acting  ranks  for  favorites. 

The  concept  of  job  bidding  is  closely 
related  to  the  evaluation  process.  Job  bid- 
ding simply  means  that  when  a position 
anywhere  in  the  department  becomes  va- 


cated, all  policemen  may  submit  resumes 
of  their  education,  competence,  training, 
experience  and  skills  in  an  attempt  to 
compete  with  their  peers  for  the  post.  This 
eliminates  biased  administrators  from  plac- 
ing their  favorites  in  open  jobs.  The  job 
bidding  concept  will  go  a long  way  towards 
the  development  of  an  egalitarian  merit 
system. 

The  problem  of  reverse  discrimination 
and  layoffs  will  not  be  resolved  until  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  quits  ducking 
it  and  finally  decides  any  one  of  the  reverse 
discrimination  issues  before  it.  Unions  are 
very  concerned  about  minority  groups  and 
females  bumping  members  from  either 
promotions  or  supervisory  positions  within 
the  department.  Reverse  discrimination, 
simply  stated,  is  the  process  of  bringing 
minorities  or  females  into  the  public  sector 
on  the  basis  of  some  mathematical  formula 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

Tied  in  closely  to  this  problem  in  the 
issue  of  layoffs.  Because  many  communi- 
ties today  are  in  financial  trouble,  there  is 
a constant  threat  of  layoff.  If  layoffs  oc- 
cur, who  is  to  be  laid  off?  Is  it  to  be  the 
last  hired  or  is  it  to  be  the  older,  seasoned 
officer  who  is  about  to  retire,  thus  making 
room  for  the  younger  officer  to  move  up? 
Or  do  we  only  lay  off  young,  white  officers 
so  that  young  blacks  and  young  females 
can  earn  tenure  and  seniority  to  meet 
someone’s  mathematical  formula?  All 
unions  today  are  concerned  with  this  issue 
and  until  the  courts  resolve  it,  all  that  a 
union  can  do  is  write  in  elaborate  layoff 
provisions  into  the  contract. 

Internal  discipline  by  way  of  hearings  or 
trial  boards  has  long  been  a matter  of 
union  concern.  The  fairness  of  these 
boards  has  long  been  questioned.  Recently, 
as  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  court  martial 
process  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police 
was  unconstitutional.  The  court  martial 
system  was  known  to  have  been  unconsti- 
tutional by  numerous  state  officials  and 
troopers  for  years,  but  a test  case  was  never 
developed  and  insecure  commissioners  did 
not  want  it  thrown  out  because  it  allowed 
them  to  hand-pick  the  trial  board  for  their 
personal  kangaroo  courts. 

Regardless  of  the  specific  procedures, 
new  processes  for  administering  discipline 


have  now  become  well  ingrained  as  a union 
concern  and  no  reputable  contract  exists 
without  some  detailed  spelling  out  of  how 
policemen  will  be  disciplined,  charged, 
suspended,  demoted,  fired  and  transferred. 

The  unions  are  now  taking  stands  con- 
cerning hair  length  and  style;  uniforms;  the 
hiring  of  homosexuals;  the  hiring  of  mino- 
rities-, the  hiring  of  females;  job  security; 
reverse  discrimination.  This  will  make  the 
study  of  police  collective  bargaining  very 
exciting  to  monitor  in  the  years  ahead. 
Where  enlightened  management  exists, 
there  is  complete  compatibility  between 
labor  and  management.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  management  is  weak,  paranoid, 
unenlightened  and  insecure,  labor  will 
continue  to  dominate  the  scene. 

In  summary,  perhaps  the  major  question 
to  be  raised  is  what  impact  will  police 


unions  and  the  concept  of  collective  bar- 
gaining have  on  the  notion  of  police  profes- 
sionalism in  the  future?  The  question  is 
really  moot.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  the 
police  have  never  been  a profession  in 
America,  they  have  never  met  the  criteria 
of, a profession,  they  are  not  now  a profes- 
sion, and  as  long  as  they  are  grossly  frag- 
mented under  many  political  jurisdictions, 
they  never  will  become  a profession.  In 
fact,  the  American  police,  unlike  their 
European,  Canadian  and  Australian  coun- 
terparts, have  no  police  idea.  The  role  and 
philosophy  of  the  American  police  changes 
from  one  set  of  politicians  to  another;  and 
from  one  generation  to  another;  and  from 
one  jurisdiction  to  another. 

Therefore,  it  is  of  no  concern  to  police 
unions  whether  we  are  professional  or  not. 
Police  unions  are  concerned  only  with  sala- 
ries, fringe  benefits  and  working  conditions 
working  conditions  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term.  Unions  representing  the  welfare 
interests  of  their  members  cannot  stand 
idly  be  watching  politicians  play  games 
with  their  job  roles  and/or  careers  while 
their  families  go  hungry  and/or,  in  many 
instances,  qualify  for  food  stamps  and  free 
school  lunches. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  police  execu- 
tive, mayor  and  city  manger  show  little 
concern  about  the  working  conditions  and 
benefits  of  their  police  force. 
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“The  police  have  never  been  a profes- 
sion in  America,  and  as  long  as  they  are 
grossly  fragmented  under  many  political 
jurisdictions,  they  never  will  become  a 
profession.” 


Wilson  Defends  Mass  Arrest  as  Anti-Disorder  Tactic 


Continued  from  Page  1 
information  they  need  to  prevent  terrorist 
acts,  Wilson  noted  that  the  panel  favors 
wiretapping  with  court  warrants  to  moni- 
tor potential  terrorists.  However,  he  added 
that  the  group  does  not  generally  support 
electronic  surveillance  against  groups 
thought  to  be  planning  civil  disorders. 

Another  task  force  recommendation 
said  that  police  should  carry  out  mass  ar- 
rests as  a tactic  to  counter  major  riots. 
Wilson,  who  was  the  police  chief  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  1969  to  1974, 
defended  the  strategy  even  though  the 
Federal  courts  disapproved  that  tactics 
when  D.C.  police  used  it  during  May  Day 
anti-war  protests  in  1971. 

In  a 1975  ruling,  a Federal  judge  award- 
ed $12  million  in  damages  to  1,200 
demonstrators  arrested  by  Wilson's  depart- 
ment during  the  May  Day  demonstrations. 
Although  that  award  is  presently  under 
appeal,  a second  judge  found  that  the  D.C. 
police  violated  civil  rights  and  used  un- 
necessary force  during  every  major  antiwar 
demonstration  in  the  capital  from  1969  to 
1975. 

While  not  commenting  directly  on  the 
litigation  resulting  from  the  Washington 

New  York  City  Felonies  Up  13.2%, 
658,147  Index  Crimes  Reported 

Continued  from  Page  1 
attention  to  misdemeanors  or  petty  crimes. 
Felony  arrests  last  year  were  up  9.2  per- 
cent over  1975  to  1 1,839,  while  misdemea- 
nor arrests  declined  3.3  percent  to 
187,946. 

The  figures  also  revealed  a 1.4  decrease 
in  murder,  which  dropped  from  1,645  to 
1,622,  and  a 12.1  percent  decline  in  rape, 
which  decreased  for  the  second  consecutive 
year. 

In  a breakdown  of  the  property  crime 
figures,  the  report  revealed  increases  for 
the  second  consecutive  year  in  burglary,  up 
10.3  percent;  larceny  theft,  up  22.9  per- 
cent; and  motor  vehicle  theft,  up  16.2 
percent. 


confrontations,  Wilson  told  reporters  that 
‘mass  arrest  is  a legitimate  tool  with  arrest 
warrants." 

Byrne  pointed  out  that  the  advisory 
panel  recommended  masss  arrest  as  a tactic 
to  quell  rioting  only  when  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  the  persons  arrested  were 
committing  crimes.  “This  does  not  mean 
arrest  without  probable  cause,"  he  told  the 
news  conference. 


The  task  force  conducted  its  study  with 
a $260,000  grant  from  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  although 
the  panel  emphasized  that  its  recommenda- 
tions do  not  necessarily  represent  LEAA's 
views. 

Wilson  noted  that  the  report  is  not 
dogmatic  and  that  it  provides  the  'pros 
and  cons"  behind  its  recommendations.  "It 
leaves  plenty  of  room  for  those  who  dis- 


agree to  pick  their  own  (standards  and 
goals] ,”  he  said. 

The  task  force  chairman  added  that  the 
report  was  designed  mainly  to  help  smaller 
communities  that  may  have  disorders  for 
the  first  time.  “If  the  sheriff  of  a small 
community  in  the  Midwest  is  faced  with  a 
terrorist  situation,  he  can  pull  the  report 
off  the  shelf  and  get  some  idea  on  how  to 
handle  it,"  Wilson  said. 


Black  Police  Execs  Urge  Support  for  Minority  Quotas 


A group  of  high-ranking  black  police 
executives  has  urged  the  nation’s  law  en- 
forcement community  to  ignore  disparag- 
ing remarks  about  minority  hiring  quotas 
as  a means  of  making  police  departments 
more  representative  of  the  communities 
they  serve. 

The  president  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Execu- 
tives, Hubert  Williams,  said  that  the  group’s 
plea  was  in  response  to  a recent  statement 
by  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Edward  M. 
Davis,  who  is  the  current  head  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

In  an  editorial  published  in  the  January 
edition  of  The  Police  Chief,  Davis  wrote 
that  one  of  his  goals  as  IACP  president  was 
“to  insure  the  constitutional  separation  of 
powers  by  Federal  and  local  government 
through  opposition  to  illegal  and  improper 
hiring  quotas  imposed  by  the  Federal 
government  accomplished  by  force  and 
duress.  ' 

Williams  charged  that  Davis’s  statement 
was  "a  not  very  subtle  signal  to  those  in 
policing  who  still  hope  to  resist  the  inclu- 
sion of  blacks,  and  members  of  other 
minorities,  and  women  in  the  mainstream 
of  American  policing,” 

“Minority  citizens  have  heard  that  kind 
of  talk  before,  and  Davis's  citation  of  the 
Constitution  notwithstanding,  understand 
his  real  message,"  Williams  added. 

Williams,  who  is  the  police  director  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  said  that  NOBLE 
supported  court-ordered  racial  and  sexual 


New  Books  on  Review 


Continued  from  Page  7 
tation  of  the  appropriate  elements  of  the 
police,  courts  and  correctional  services 
toward  the  preventive  approach.  In  the 
welter  of  repressive  activity,  the  concept  of 
prevention  has  lost  its  hold  on  administra- 
tors’ minds  - though  any  patrol  officer 
will  tell  them  that  in  the  course  of  tour  of 
duty  the  greater  part  of  the  job  consists  of 
contacts  which  have  more  to  do  with  keep- 
ing people  out  of  trouble  than  with  locking 
them  up  for  getting  into  it. 

It  is  much  easier  (though  the  science  is 
far  from  any  pretensions  to  being  a exact 
one)  to  quantify  crime  committed  than 
crime  prevented,  the  measurement  of  non- 
events  being  a delicate  business,  and  the 
ebb  and  (more  usually)  flow  of  criminal 
statistics  give  too  little  help  in  estimating 
the  latter.  Dr.  Whiscnand  devotes  the  final 
section  of  his  book  to  the  means  of  evalua- 
ting crime  prevention  programs,  dealing 
with  this  awkward  subject  with  proper 
skepticism  of  former  criteria  and  giving 
some  grounds  for  encouragement  to  make 
the  necessary  evaluation  effort. 

The  book  has  been  carefully  shaped  to 
pedagogic  ends,  based  on  the  sound  princi- 
ple of  telling  the  reader  what  is  to  come, 
then  telling  him  just  that,  and  then  recom- 
mending class  devices  that  will  consolidate 


what  has  been  taught.  Practitioners  will 
find  it  a valuable  check  on  their  own  crime 
prevention  enterprises. 

—Philip  John  Stead 

• • • 

Justice  in  Modem  Sweden.  Harold  K. 
Becker  and  Einar  O.  Hjellemo.  Charles  C. 
Thomas.  Springfield,  Illinois.  1976.  145 

pp. 

Up-to-date  descriptions  of  criminal 
justice  systems  in  foreign  countries  are 
always  to  be  welcomed,  for  this  field  is 
lamentably  deficient  in  texts  for  the  use  of 
both  teachers  and  students.  Professor 
Becker.  Director  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  at  the  Long  Beach  campus  of  Cali- 
fornia State  University,  and  Mr.  Hjellemo, 
a former  senior  officer  of  the  Swedish 
Police,  make  a useful  contribution  to  this 
neglected  field;  it  should  be  attractive  to 
those  concerned  in  comparative  studies  of 
police,  courts  and  corrections. 

Sweden  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
experimental  and  liberal  measures  and  in 
criminal  justice,  and  this  short,  simply 
written  book  gives  a clear  introduction  to 
what  is  being  accomplished  there.  Teachers 
will  find  ample  material  from  which  to 
develop  fruitful  discussion  in  classes  and 
seminars. 

- Phillip  John  Stead 


quotas  in  the  hiring  and  promotion  of 
police  officers  "because  both  women  and 
minorities  have  been  and  arc  under-repre- 
sented in  police  agencies  as  a result  of  in- 
grained patterns  of  discriminations.” 

“NOBLE  calls  on  the  nation’s  police 
executives  and  others  who  affect  American 
policing  to  ignore  statements  such  as 
Davis’s  and  to  continue  with  the  work  of 
making  America’s  police  agencies  a reflec- 
tion of  the  communities  they  serve,"  the 
NOBLE  president  declared.  "In  so  doing, 
these  agencies  become  more  effective  in 
dealing  with  crime  in  the  complex  settings 
of  modern  society." 

Although  he  said  that  he  regrets  that 
courts  have  to  take  strong  measures  to 
insure  police  integration,  Williams  noted 
that  such  action  was  necessary  to  guarantee 
that  minorities  and  women  have  equal 


employment  opportunities. 

The  NOBLE  president  said  that  some 
police  departments  had  ‘voluntarily  and 
sincerely”  instituted  programs  to  recurit, 
train  and  promote  minorities  and  women 
in  policing,  noting  that  “NOBLE  com- 
mends these  efforts." 

Williams  contended  that  the  "best  run" 
American  police  departments  have  found 
that  hiring  and  promoting  minorities  in  no 
way  affects  high  standards  of  police  per- 
formance. 

According  to  an  organization  spokes- 
man, NOBLE  was  organized  last  year  to 
improve  the  nation’s  criminal  justice 
system  and  to  promote  a better  under- 
standing of  crime  and  the  causes  of  crime 
in  urban  areas.  It  currently  includes  in  its 
membership  100  black  law  enforcement 
executives  at  the  rank  of  captain  or  above. 


New  Publications  from 
The  Criminal  Justice  Center 


The  following  publications  are  now  available  from  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice 


Evidence  Technician  Program  Manual 
By  Joseph  L.  Peterson  and  James  H.  Jones 


_#  of  Copies 
$2.95 


This  manual  examines  the  role  of  police  officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  searching  crime  scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  The  authors  discuss  five  important  aspects  of  developing  an  effective  evidence 
technician  program,  including;  selection  and  training  of  personnel,  the  physical  resources  need- 
ed for  the  processing  of  crime  scenes,  optimal  organizational  structures,  effective  field  opera- 
tions, and  guidelines  for  developing  meaningful  evaluations.  (89  pp.) 

Guide  to  Library  Research  in  Public  Administration  # of  Copies 

By  Antony  E.  Simpson  $4.95 

This  book  was  especially  written  for  graduate  students,  undergraduates,  faculty  and 
organizationally-based  researchers,  engaged  in  research  in  public  administration.  It  includes 
material  likely  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  students  In  other  specialties  within  the  social 
sciences. 

The  major  sources  and  reference  tools  which  provide  access  to  the  literature  of  the  field 
are  cited  and  described  and  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  an  overall  library  search  strategy 
designed  to  solve  any  given  research  problem.  (210  pp.) 


Grants  and  Grantmanship 

By  Robert  E Gaensslen  and  Allanna  Sullivan 


_#  of  Copies 

$.75 


For  many  organizations,  seeking  external  funding  is  becoming  a matter  of  prime  con- 
cern 8ecause  of  the  present  economic  crunch,  the  programs  and  services  of  agencies  are  being 
cut  and  modified.  Therefore  "grantsmanship"  is  fast  becoming  a necessary  skill.  To  help  inform 
those  in  the  criminal  justice  field  of  the  intricacies  involved  in  acquiring  a grant,  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  at  John  Jay  College  has  reprinted  "Grants  and  Grantsmanship,"  a three-part 
series  published  in  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS  (16  pp.) 

Basic  Legal  Research  in  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Library 

# of  Copies 

By  Antony  E.  Simpson  $1.50 

Written  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  John  Jay  College  student  body,  this  booklet 
presents  discussion  and  descriptions  of  selected  bibliographic  sources  appropriate  for  legal  re- 
search Involving  federal.  New  York  State  and  New  York  City  law.  Such  tools  as  citators,  digests 
and  encyclopedia  are  discussed  in  depth.  The  booklet  provides  a valuable  and  concise  introduc- 
tion to  legal  bibliography  and  standard  techniques  of  legal  research.  (42  pp.) 


Please  send  me  the  publications  checked  above.  Enclosed  is  my  payment  of  $ 
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Address 
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State 


Zip  Code 


Make  checks  payable  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York.  NY  10019. 
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Current  Job  Openings  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System 


Institute  Director.  The  Traffic  Institute  of  Northwestern 
University  is  seeking  a person  to  direct  and  coordinate 
its  varied  program  of  mid-career  training  and  research 
at  the  national  level  for  persons  engaged  in  law  enforce- 
ment, transportation  engineering,  traffic  safety,  and  re- 
lated fields. 

Candidates  must  have  experience  in  criminal  justice, 
law  enforcement,  transportation  engineering  or  traffic 
safety,  and  demonstrated  administrative  competence  in 
one  or  more  of  these  fields.  A masters  degree  in  a relevant 
field  is  also  desired. 

The  position  will  be  available  in  September  1977 
or  sooner;  salary  is  open.  Applications  or  nominations 
must  be  received  by  April  30. 

Interested  persons  should  submit  a letter  of  interest, 
resume  and  references  to.  Hervcy  Juris,  Chairman,  T.l. 
Search  Committee,  4-082  Leverone  Hall,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois  60201 . 

Associate  Professor,  Criminal  Justice.  The  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  of  California  State  University  prefers  a 
Ph.D.  for  this  position.  Other  requirements  include  a 
minimum  two  years  of  full-time  experience  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Additional  experience  in  the  criminal  ju- 
stice field  is  required  if  the  applicant’s  academic  back- 
ground includes  only  a law  degree  or  a master’s  degree  in  a 
relevant  field. 

Successful  applicant  will  instruct  lower  division, 
upper  division  and  graduate  students,  advise  about  90-100 
undergraduates,  and  participate  in  committees  at  depart- 
ment, school  and  university  levels. 

Position  will  begin  in  September.  Send  resume  by 
May  2,  1977  to;  Criminal  Justice  Department,  California 
State  University,  5151  State  University  Drive,  Los  An- 
geles, CA  90032. 

Assistant  Professor.  The  University  of  Akron’s  Communi- 
ty and  Technical  College  seeks  an  assistant  professor  to 
teach  in  A. A.  program  in  which  85  percent  of  the  students 
go  on  for  a baccalaureate. 

The  position  requires  a master’s  degree,  but  a Ph.D.  is 
preferred.  The  university  also  prefers  competency  in  more 
than  one  area  of  criminal  justice,  however,  a Criminalist 
with  an  MA  in  physical  science  will  be  considered.  Teach- 
ing experience  at  college  level  is  required  and  field  experi- 
ence is  desired. 

A salary  has  been  set  at  $14,000  to  $16,000  for  a 
September,  1977  starting  date.  Resumes  should  be  sent 
to;  Joseph  R.  Lentini,  Program  Coordinator,  University  of 
Akron,  Community  and  Technical  College,  302  E.  Buchtel 
Avenue,  Akron,  OH  44325. 

Graduate  Assistantships,  Law  Enforcement.  These  posi- 
tions will  be  available  on  September  1,  1977  at  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency,  and  Corrections 


criminal 

justice 

center 

• Training  • 

• Program  Evaluation  • 

• Curriculum  Development  • 

• Research  and  Development  • 

• Seminars  and  Workshops  • 

• Management  Analysis  • 

• Publications  • 

The  Criminal  Justice  Center  is  an  indepen- 
dently funded  unit  of  the  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice.  For  further  informa- 
tion about  the  Center  or  any  of  its  projects 
and  programs  contact: 

The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
(212)  247-1600,1 


at  Southern  Illinois  University  in  Carbondalc. 

Responsiblitics  include  teaching  and/or  research  in 
law  enforcement.  A new  law  enforcement  concentration 
in  the  university's  MS  program  in  administration  of 
justice  provides  these  graduate  assitantships.  Tuition 
waivers  and  salary  provided  according  to  university  scale 
for  either  quarter-time  or  half-time  services  in  addition 
to  graduate  studies  leading  to  the  MS  degree. 

Assistantship  awards  are  made  each  Fall,  Spring  and 
Summer  Semester.  Closing  date  for  Fall  1977  Semester  is 
August  10,  1977. 

For  applications  and  further  information  contact:  Dr. 
Fred  Klyman,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquen- 
cy. and  Corrections,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale,  IL  62901. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  The  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  Columbia  has  two  faculty  openings  for  Fall  1977 
in  its  broadly-based,  interdisciplinary  criminal  justice 
program. 

Appropriate  subject  matter  areas  include  law  enforce- 
ment, corrections,  planning,  law,  criminology,  and  re- 
search methodology.  Instruction  will  take  place  on  both 
the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels.  A Ph.D  or  J.D. 
is  preferred. 

Send  resume  by  April  15,  1977  to:  Dr.  William  J. 
Mathias,  Dean,  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  University 
of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  SC  29208. 

The  university  offers  equal  opportunity  in  its  employ- 
ment, admissions  and  educational  activities  in  compliance 
with  Title  IX  and  other  civil  rights  laws. 

Police  Science  Faculty.  Jefferson  County  (Ohio)  Techni- 
cal Institute  is  seeking  qualified  applicants  for  a Fall  open- 
ing at  the  assistant  professor  level. 

Responsibilities  include  teaching  16  credit  hours  per 
semester-,  advising  students-,  and  various  minor  administra- 
tive duties.  Masters  degree  required,  along  with  three  years 
police  experience  and  some  teaching  experience. 

The  salary  range  for  this  position  is  approximately 
$12,000  to  $15,000.  Send  resume  and  any  supporting 
documents  to  Mr.  Istvan  Z Domenkos,  Jefferson  County 
Technical  Institute,  4000  Sunset  Blvd.,  Steubenville,  OH 
43952. 

Criminal  Justice  Teaching  Positions.  Two  openings  are 
available  in  a new  Master  of  Science  program  in  Criminal 
Justice  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati's  College  of  Com- 
munity Services.  The  first,  an  assistant/associate  professor- 
ship in  law  enforcement,  would  involve  teaching  duties  in 
the  university  s graduate  program  in  urban  police  manage- 
ment The  other  line,  in  the  corrections  faculty,  would 
occur  at  the  assistant/associate  professor  level  in  the  grad- 
uate program  in  criminal  treatment.  Both  positions  re- 
quire specialists,  with  emphasis  on  innovative  methods.  In 
addition,  a Ph.D.  or  other  terminal  degree  is  required,  as 
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so  the  advantage  lies  with  the  defendant. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  a drug  problem  here? 

JONES:  We  do  see  some  soft  drugs.  Tourists  bring  quite 
a bit  of  marijuana,  which  is  easy  to  get  in  St.  Thomas. 
We  take  drug  enforcement  very  seriously  here;  $250 
is  the  usual  fine  for  possession  of  soft  drugs.  Serious 
arrests  are  reported  to  Interpol  or  the  FBI.  We  haven’t 
had  a problem  with  hard  drugs  and  there  are  no  known 
addicts  in  the  British  Virgin  Islands. 

LEN:  What  about  other  areas  of  vice  — prostitution, 
gambling,  liquor? 

JONES:  We  really  do  not  have  any  vice  here.  I myself 
do  patrol  duty  once  a month  and  I have  never  seen  an 
unescorted  girl  in  Roadtown  after  10  P.M  As  for  gam- 
bling, the  only  event  which  might  inspire  it  is  the  annual 
horse  race,  which  is  the  public  event  of  the  year.  We 
send  15  officers  to  keep  order  and  we  have  had  no  prob- 
lems. The  only  liquor-related  offense  that  arises  in  any 
quantity  is  public  drunkenness,  and  half  the  time  the 
drunks  come  in  asking  to  be  locked  up  or  else  they 
stand  at  the  gate  of  headquarters  and  yell  rude  remarks 
at  the  guard. 

LEN:  What  about  police  corruption? 

JONES:  There  is  very  little,  due  largely  to  the  excellent 
network  of  informal  communications.  Serious  misbe- 


well  as  effective  teaching  experience  and  agency  experi- 
ence in  a supervisory  capacity. 

Salary  is  open,  depending  upon  experience  and  level 
of  appointment.  To  apply  for  one  of  these  Fall  term  open- 
ings, send  resume  to  Dr.  Robert  B.  Mills,  Chairman, 
Criminal  Justice  Programs,  College  of  Community  Ser- 
vices, University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  OH  45221. 


JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
If  your  department,  agency  or  educational 
institution  has  any  job  openings  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  field,  we  will  announce  them  free 
of  charge  in  this  column.  This  includes  ad- 
ministrative and  teaching  openings,  civil  ser- 
vice testing  dates,  and  mid-level  notices  for 
local,  state  and  Federal  positions. 

Please  send  all  job  notices  to  Jon  A. 
Wicklund,  Law  Enforcement  News,  444  W. 
56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


Corrections  Director 
$20,916  - $26,700 

Career  Opportunity 
In  Sunny  Tucson,  Arizona 

This  position,  under  the  administrative  direction  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Pima  County,  Arizona,  performs  work  of  unusual 
difficulty  in  directing  the  operations  of  all  Pima  County 
adult  detention  facilities;  and  performs  related  work  as 
required. 

Requirements: 

Completion  of  the  requirements  for  a college  level  major  in 
corrections  administration,  law  enforcement  administration, 
criminal  justice  administration,  public  administration,  or  a 
related  field  and  4 years  of  progressively  responsible  experi- 
ence in  corrections  administration  involving  supervisiory 
and  managerial  responsibility,  or  an  equivalent  combination 
of  training  and  experience. 

Knowledge  and  Skills: 

Comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practices 
of  management  as  applied  to  a large  correctional  facility; 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  social  sciences  as  applicable 
to  corrections;  considerable  skill  in  directing,  assigning, 
supervising,  training  and  evaluating  personnel. 

Applications  will  be  received  until  April  30.  1977.  Arizona 
residency  waived  for  this  position.  This  position  is  exempt 
from  classified  service.  Please  mail  complete  resume  to: 

Pima  County 
Personnel  Dept. 

151  W.  Congress  St, 

Tucson,  Arizona  85701 

an  equal  opportunity  employer  m/f 


LEN  Interview:  British  Virgin  Islands  Chief  Jones 

havior  of  an  officer  is  instantly  known,  I would  know 
about  it  in  half  an  hour.  The  same  applies  to  myself  - 
even  if  I go  out  in  civilian  clothes,  everyone  knows  my 
car.  You  can't  even  really  let  your  hair  down. 

Under  the  Police  Act,  I can  handle  disciplinary 
charges  in  orderly  room  proceedings,  but  1 hand  cases 
involving  any  serious  charges  over  to  the  magistrate  in 
order  to  avoid  any  suspicion  that  the  officer  is  being 
protected  by  the  department.  In  such  cases,  the  magis- 
trate is  also  acting  under  Police  Act  powers.  Actually, 
the  magistrate  is  often  softer  than  1 would  be,  but  at 
least  the  case  is  handled  in  an  honest  and  impartial  man- 
ner. 

LEN:  Does  the  department  get  adequate  financial  sup- 
port? 

JONES:  The  United  Kingdom  has  given  us  a number  of 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  special  equipment, 
but  a lot  of  things  here  are  self-help.  For  instance,  with 
the  help  of  a small  amount  of  prison  labor,  we  converted 
a small  unused  room  to  a records  room  and  we  are  about 
to  convert  another  to  a scene-of-crime  room.  We  weren’t 
going  to  get  a new  police  car  for  the  VASCAR  equipment 
so  we  restored  and  converted  an  old  car  belonging  to  the 
government.  You  can’t  go  on  your  knees  begging  for 
money  all  of  the  time.  You  have  to  use  your  initiative. 
That's  half  the  fun  of  the  job. 


April  13-15,  1977.  Conference  on  the 
Relationship  of  Delinquency  to  Learning 
Disabilities  Among  Youth.  To  be  held 
at  the  San  Jose  Hyatt  House  in  California 
by  the  Office  of  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  For  details, 
contact:  Glenn  W.  Hoffmann,  Superin- 
tendent, 100  Skyport  Drive,  San  Jose, 
CA  95110.  Telephone:  (408)  299-2398. 

• • • 

April  14-24,  1977.  National  Institute 
on  Community  Residential  Treatment  Cen- 
ters. To  be  held  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Each  institute  is  limited  to  40  participants 
with  full  travel  and  per  diem  expenses 
paid  by  an  LEAA  grant.  For  additional 
information  and  application,  write  or 
call:  National  Institue  on  Community 

Residential  Treatment  Centers,  P O.  Box 
18258,  Seattle.  WA  98118.  Telephone: 
(206)  722-2436. 

• • • 

April  18-19,  1977.  Symposium:  Man- 
agement of  Law  Enforcement  Data  Pro- 
cessing. Conducted  in  Washington,  D C. 
by  IACP’s  Technical  Research  Services 
Divisions.  Registration  fee  of  $85.00  in- 
cludes all  symposium  documents.  Addi- 
tional information  can  be  obtained  from: 
Allen  L.  Pearson,  Research  Consultant, 
IACP  11  Firstfield  Road,  Gaithersburg, 
MD  20760.  Telephone:  (301)  948-0922. 
Ext.  261  or  268. 

• • • 

April  18-22,  1977.  Workshop:  Police 
Corruption  Issues.  To  be  held  in  Chicago, 
Illinois  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact:  Ray  Garza,  Police  Manage- 
ment and  Operations  Division,  IACP, 
11  Firstfield  Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD 
20760.  Telephone:  (301)  948-0922. 

• • • 

April  21-24,  1977.  Professional  De- 
velopment Workshop.  Criminal  Justice 
Education  1977:  Basic  Issues  of  Quality. 
Presented  by  the  Academy  of  Criminal 
Justice  Sciences  at  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Fee: 
$100.00  for  ACJS  members,  $150.00 
for  non-members.  For  brochure,  write: 
Dr.  William  J.  Mathias,  Dean,  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia,  SC  29208. 

• • • 

April  24,  1977.  Officer  Survival  Course. 
To  be  held  at  Camp  San  Luis  Obispo  by 
the  California  Specialized  Training  Insti- 
tute. There  is  no  tuition  charge,  but 
enrollment  is  limited  to  those  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  and  educators  who  are 
nominated  by  a parent  agency.  For  full 
information,  write:  California  Specialized 
Training  Institute,  Camp  San  Luis  Obispo, 
CA  93406. 

• • • 

April  25-29,  1977.  Training  Course  on 
Anti-Terrorism  and  Disorders.  At  the  Illi- 
nois State  Police  Academy  in  Springfield. 
Transportation  costs  will  be  reimbursed 
in  accordance  with  LEAA  regulations.  All 
meals  and  lodging  will  be  provided.  For 
more  information  and  registration  forms, 
contact:  Captain  William  J.  Ryan,  Bureau 
of  Training,  Illinois  State  Police  Academy, 
401  Armory  Building,  Springfield,  IL 
62706. 

• • • 

April  25-May  20,  1977.  Police  Execu- 
tive Development  (POLEX)  Institute.  To 
be  held  in  University  Park,  Pennsylvania 
by  the  College  of  Human  Development  of 
Pennsylvania  State.  Institute  charge  of 
$795.00  covers  all  instructional  costs, 
texts,  training  inventories,  miscellaneous 
training  supplies,  two  coffee  breaks  per 
day,  two  luncheons,  and  one  formal  din- 
ner for  the  four-week  program.  For  appli- 
cation request,  write:  James  R Horner, 
Training  Supervisor,  Police  Executive 


Development  Institutes,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  S-203  Human  Develop- 
ment Building,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 

• • • 

April  28-May  1,  1977.  Law  Enforce- 
ment Hypnosis  Seminar.  At  the  Holiday 
Inn-International  Airport  in  Los  Angeles. 
Practice  sessions  will  be  provided  and  a 
certificate  of  training  awarded.  Tuition  of 
$395.00  includes  four  lunches  and  train- 
ing materials.  For  registration  information, 
contact:  Dr.  Martin  Reiser,  Director,  Law 
Enforcement  Hypnosis  Institute,  303  Gret- 
na Green  Way,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90049. 
(213)476-6024. 

• • • 

April  30-May  2,  1977.  Police  Produc- 
tivity Measurement  and  Improvement 
Course  Presented  by  Theorem  Institute  in 
Seattle,  Washington.  Tuition.  $225.00. 
For  complete  information  and  registration, 
contact:  Michael  E.  O’Neill,  Vice  President, 
Theorem  Institute,  1737  North  First 
Street,  Suite  590,  San  Jose,  CA  95112. 
Telephone:  (408)  294-1427. 

• • • 

May  2-6,  1977.  Arson  Investigation 
Course.  To  be  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois 
by  Indiana  University’s  Center  for  Crim- 
inal Justice  Training.  Tuition:  $225.00. 
Contact:  Center  for  Criminal  Justice 

Training,  Indiana  University,  School  of 
Public  and  Environmental  Affairs,  Harrison 
Building,  Suite  502,  143  W.  Market  Street, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204. 

• • • 

May  2-6,  1977.  Training  Course  on 
Anti-Terrorism  and  Civil  Disorders.  At  the 
Illinois  Sate  Police  Academy  in  Spring- 
field.  For  details,  see  April  25-29. 

• • • 

May  6,  1977.  Corrections  Workshop: 
Sentencing.  To  be  held  at  Illinois  State 
University  in  Normal  by  the  school's 
Department  of  Corrections.  Complete 
information  can  be  obtained  by  writing: 
Povl  Boesen,  Department  of  Corrections, 
Schroeder  Hall,  Illinois  State  University, 
Normal,  IL  61761. 

• • • 

May  8-13,  1977.  Fifth  Annual  Training 
Conference  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Bomb  Technicians  and  Inves- 
tigators. At  the  Sheraton-Four  Ambassa- 
dors, Miami,  Florida.  Registration  fee: 
$70.00  for  members,  $95.00  for  non- 
members. Registration  fee  for  non-mem- 
bers includes  initiation  and  membership 
dues.  More  details  can  be  obtained  from: 
Investigator  David  Nye,  400  N.W.  2nd 
Avenue,  Miami,  FL  33128.  Telephone: 
(305)  579-6587. 

• • • 

May  9-11,  1977.  Seminar  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency:  Impact,  Initiatives  and  New 
Concepts.  To  be  held  at  the  Sheraton 
National  Motor  Hotel  in  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia under  the  sponsorshop  of  “Juvenile 
Justice  Digest.”  Registration  fee  of 
$295.00  includes  one  luncheon,  one  re- 
ception/dinner. all  texts  and  training  ma- 
terials. For  details,  write:  Washington 

Crime  News  Services,  7260  Little  River 
Turnpike,  Annandale,  VI  22003 
• • • 

May  9-13,  1977.  Training  Program: 

Police  Work  with  Juveniles.  Presented  by 


Case  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Tuition:  $125-00.  For  regis- 
tration, write:  Center  for  Criminal  Justice, 
Case  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land, OH  44106. 

• • • 

May  9-20,  1977.  Police  Firearms  In 
structor’s  Course.  To  be  held  in  Blooming- 
ton, Indiana  by  Indiana  University  s 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Tuition:  $400.00.  For  mailing  address, 
see:  May  2-6. 

• • • 

May  9-20,  1977.  Management  Seminar 
on  Terrorism.  To  be  held  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  Police  Training  Center  in  Sea  Girt. 
Limited  to  top  police  personnel  from  the 
eastern  region  of  the  country  and  selected 
personnel  from  major  U S.  cities.  Applica- 
tions should  be  sent  to:  Captain  J.P. 
Babick,  Director  of  Training,  Division  of 
State  Police,  Sea  Girt,  NJ.  Telephone: 
(201)449-5200. 

• • • 

May  9-20,  1977.  Line  Supervision  Sem- 

inar Presented  by  the  Southeast  Florida 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  For  details 
and  registration,  contact:  Miami-Dade 

County  Community  College,  North  Cam- 
pus, 1 1380  N.W.  27  Avenue,  Miami,  FL 
33167.  Telephone:  (305)  685-4505. 

• • • 

May  10-12,  1977.  Executive  Seminar: 
Political  Violence  and  Terrorism  Course. 
Presented  by  the  California  Specialized 
Training  Institue  in  Santa  Barbara.  For 
mailing  address,  consult  April  24. 

• • • 

May  16-17,  1977.  Privacy  and  Security 
Course.  To  be  held  at  the  Royal  Las 
Vegas  Motor  Hotel  by  Theorem  Institute. 
For  institute  address,  consult:  April  30- 
May  2. 

• • • 

May  16-20,  1977.  Burglary  Investi- 
gation Seminar.  Conducted  by  the  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  in  St. 
Petersburg.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Robert  B.  Tegardcn,  Director,  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement,  P.O.  Box 
13489.  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 

• • • 

May  16-27,  1977.  Police  Supervisor 
Inservice  Training  (POSIT)  Institute.  Pre- 
sented by  Penn  State  in  University  Park. 
Fee  of  $475.00  includes  all  instructional 
costs  and  materials,  two  coffee  breaks 
per  day,  one  luncheon,  and  one  formal 
dinner  for  the  two-week  program.  For 
further  information,  write  or  call:  Edwin 
J.  Donovan,  Training  Supervisor,  POSIT 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-203 
Human  Development  Building,  University 
Park.  PA  16802.  (814)  863-0357. 

• • • 

May  18-20,  1977.  Crime  Analysis 

Course.  Conducted  by  Theorem  Insti- 
tute in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  Tuition: 
$225.00.  For  mailing  address,  sec  April 
30-May  2. 

• • • 

May  22-Junc  3,  1977.  Workshop:  Police 
Management.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Georgia's  Institute  of  Government  in 
Athens.  LEAA  funding  assistance  may  be 
available  for  some  local  departments 
through  their  own  state  planning  agencies. 


Contact:  Mike  Swanson,  Head,  Continuing 
Education  Program,  Police  Sciences  Divi- 
sion, Institute  of  Government.  University 
of  Georgia,  Athens.  GA  30602.  Telephone: 
(404)  542-2994. 

• • • 

May  23-27,  1977.  Workshop:  Organiza- 
tion and  Management  of  Multiple  Agency 
Investigative  Units.  Conducted  by  IACP 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  For  details,  sec 
April  18-22. 

• • • 

May  29-Junc  3,  1977.  Organized  Crime 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Government  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
in  Athens.  For  mailing  address,  see.  May 
22-June  3. 

• • • 

June  2-12,  1977.  National  Institute  on 
Community  Residential  Treatment  Cen- 
ters. For  details,  consult:  April  14-24. 

• • • 

June  5-19,  1977.  Travel  Seminar: 
Swedish  Criminal  Justice.  Sponsored  hy 
Sangamon  State  University's  Department 
of  Social  Justice.  Approximate  cost: 
$1,000.00.  For  further  information  write: 
S.  Burkett  Milner.  Social  Justice  Profes- 
sions Program,  Sangamon  State  Univer- 
sity, Springfield,  IL  62708. 

• • • 

June  6-10,  1977.  Training  Course 

Crime  Specific  Planning.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky  by  the  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice  Training  of  Indiana 
University.  Tuition:  $200.00.  For 

address,  see:  May  2-6. 

• • • 

June  6-10,  1977.  Homicide  Investi- 
gation Course.  Presented  by  Case  Western 
Reserve  University  Law  School’s  Center 
for  Criminal  Justice  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Tuition:  $125.00.  For  further  information, 
consult:  May  9-13. 

• • • 

June  6-Junc  17,  1977.  Command 

Seminar.  For  intelligence  unit  supervisors 
and  commanders.  Presented  by  the 
Dade  County  Public  Safety  Department’s 
Institute  on  Organized  Crime  in  Miami, 
Florida.  More  information  can  be  obtained 
from:  William  H.  Dunman,  Coordinator, 
Institute  on  Organized  Crime,  Biscayne 
College,  16400  NW  32  Avenue,  Miami, 
Florida  33054.  Telephone  (305)  625- 
2438. 

• • • 

June  617,  1977.  Management  Seminar 
on  Terrorism.  For  more  details,  see:  May 
9-20. 

• • • 

June  9-July  6,  1977.  Summer  Session  in 
Criminal  Justice  in  Denmark.  Presented  by 
the  State  University  of  New  York  College 
at  Brockport  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Copenhagen.  Fee  of  $970.00 
includes  all  transportation  from  New  York, 
certain  meals  and  housing,  but  docs  not 
cover  tuition.  Inquires  may  be  sent  to: 
Dr.  Donald  W.  Myers,  Director,  Interna- 
tional Education,  State  University  College 
at  Brockport,  NY  14420.  Telephone 
(716)  395-2119.  Registration  deadline  is 
May  1. 

• • • 

June  13-24,  1977.  Middle  Management 
Seminar.  Conducted  by  the  Southeast 
Florida  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  in 
Miami.  For  mailing  address:  see  May  9-20. 

• • • 

June  14-24,  1977.  Southern  Criminal 
Justice  Tour.  Conducted  by  the  University 
of  South  Carolina’s  College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  Graduate  or  undergraduate  credit 
is  offered  for  completion  of  the  program. 
Pre-registration  deadline  is  April  1.  For 
complete  details,  write  or  phone:  Dr. 
Gene  Stephens.  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia, 
SC  29208.  (803)  777-6502. 
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New  Products  for 
Law  Enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  informa- 
tion received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  herein  should  be 
understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Police,  the  Film  portrays  the  “typical"  acti- 
vities of  a*  group  of  late-teenage  boys  and 
girls  that  change  from  innocent  fun  to 
tragedy  and  produce  a profound  change  in 
the  teenager's  lives. 

The  drama  shows  how  some  of  the 
group  are-  'pushed  into"  or  "fall  into” 
crimes  without  realizing  the  possible  conse- 
quences to  themselves  and  to  others.  Theft, 
breaking  and  entering,  willful  damage  and 
assaults  are  portrayed,  and  their  underlying 
causes  arc  outlined. 

For  added  realism,  the  filmakers  utilized 
non-professional  teenage  actors  who  helped 
improvise  dialogue,  develop  characters  *2nd 
create  situations  that  would  be  plausible 
and  authentic  to  young  viewers. 

The  26-minute,  color/sound  movie  is 
suitable  for  viewing  by  the  general  public, 
law  enforcement  personnel,  civic  groups, 
service  clubs,  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities. 

For  complete  information,  contact: 
Community  Services  Branch.  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police,  90  Harbour  Street,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5E  1A5.  Telephone:  (41^)  965- 
4474. 

• • • 

BOMB  DETECTOR  — Fargo's  BD-1  is  de- 
signed to  pick  up  the  mechanical  sounds 
of  a timing  device  inside  packages,  suit- 
cases, attache  cases  and  other  parcels 
which  might  contain  a bomb. 

Through  the  use  of  a pocket  ampli- 
fier, headphones  and  a minature  trans- 
ducer, the  device  detects  and  amplifies 
clock  sounds, 

For  complete  specifications,  and  price 
information,  contact:  Fargo  Company, 

1162  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94103.  (415)621-4471. 
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JUMPSUIT  — Designed  for  a wide  range  of 
industrial  and  commercial  uses,  Work 
Wear's  one-piece  garment  features  patch 
pockets,  a heavy-duty  two-way  zipper  and 


an  elasticized  waistband  with  adjusting 
tabs. 

The  jumpsuit  can  be  ordered  in  even 
chest  sizes  34-52,  regular  or  tall  and  is  a- 
vailable  in  a number  of  styles  and  colors, 
including  Royal  Blue. 

For  more  information  write:  Work  Wear 
Corporation,  1768  East  25th  Street,  Cleve- 
land. OH  44114. 

• • • 

YOUTH  ANTI-CRIME  FILM  - Utilizing  a 
new  approach  to  crime  prevention  appeals’, 
“Doing  It  Wrong”  attempts  to  invoke  a 
young  person's  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility and  respect  for  others  rather  than 
preaching  or  relying  on  threats  of  punish- 
ment for  its  effect. 

Produced  for  the  Ontario  Provincial 


BURDEN'S  BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

The  Problem  of 
Police  Solicitation 

One  of  the  thorniest  problems  with  which  police  administrators  must  deal 
is  that  of  solicitations. 

Many  police  officers  feci  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  raise  funds  from  sources 
outside  their  organizations  in  order  to  have  money  for  vital  and  important  services 
The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  of  which  I am  a goldcard  member,  represents  police  in 
collective  bargaining  and  in  lobbying  on  the  state  and  national  levels;  and  solicits 
funds  extensively  for  legal  defense  funds. 

According  to  John  J.  Harrington,  former  national  president  of  FOP,  the  practice 
of  the  FOP  in  his  home  state  of  Pennsylvania  of  selling  ads  in  a police  journal  to 
merchants  is  necessary  both  to  carry  out  legislative  work  and  to  combat  crime  and 
the  leniency  of  the  courts. 

Solicitation  should  not  be  done  just  for  the  purpose  of  gening  money  for  a good 
time,  Harrington  maintains,  but  is  justified  in  a good  cause.  Harrington  points  to  the 
recent  invocation  by  the  Federal  courts  of  Title  18  against  police  officers  who  shoot 
felons.  Title  18  is  an  1866  statute  intended  to  protect  Southern  blacks  from  lynching 
during  the  Reconstruction  period.  It  makes  it  a Federal  offense  to  punish  anyone 
before  he  has  had  a trial. 

The  FOP  recently  spent  $22,000  on  behalf  of  a policeman  in  Allegheny  County 
who  shot  and  killed  a man  who  was  running  from  the  scene  of  a crime,  in  this  case 
the  stripping  of  a car  in  a hilltop  graveyard  late  at  night.  The  officer  was  indicted  by 
a Federal  grand  jury,  and  later  acquitted. 

It  has  always  been  considered  justifiable  homicide  when  death  results  from  a 
police  officer  firing  at  an  escaping  felon  who  refuses  to  halt  when  so  instructed.  Har- 
rington thinks  this  rule  should  still  hold.  “We  think  the  government  is  abusing  the 
law,  and  it  should  accept  the  reports  of  the  coroner  and  the  district  attorney,"  main- 
tains Harrington.  And  if  the  government  insists  on  pressing  a case  against  a police- 
man, it  should  pay  for  his  legal  expenses,”  says  Harrington. 

Another  supporter  of  the  necessity  of  outside  fund  raising  by  and  for  police 
officers  is  Len  Hochberg,  president  of  the  Police  Reserve  Association  (PRA)  of  New 
York  City,  a group  with  which  I,  too,  am  affiliated  as  Executive  Vice  President.  Like 
all  other  members  of  this  association,  Mr.  Hochberg  is  a businessman.  He  describes 
himself  as  someone  who  “is  just  there  to  help  and  not  looking  for  any  special  fa- 
vors." 

The  Police  Reserve  Association  has  raised  money  for  a Police-Youth  Dialogue 
crime  prevention  program,  for  mobile  canteens  for  use  by  police  officers  patrolling 
large  public  demonstrations,  for  scholarships  and  last  year,  for  sponsoring  a police 
officer  in  the  Olympics. 

A 23-year  member  of  the  PRA,  Hochberg  has  observed  changes  in  public  atti- 
tudes toward  police  solicitations  in  the  last  few  years.  Police  today  arc  less  free  with 
their  money,  he  thinks,  attributing  this  to  the  fact  that  the  image  of  the  police  offi- 
cer is  not  portrayed  in  the  media  as  it  should  be. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  is  Commissioner  Daniel  Guido,  head  of  the  Nassau 
County  Police  Department,  whose  4,000  man  force  is  the  seventh  largest  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Commissioner  has  recently  made  vigorous  public  statements  against  police 
fund  raising,  and  has  urged  the  adoption  of  county  legislation  bringing  penalties 
against  violators. 

The  situation  in  Nassau  County  is  not  a simple  one  of  officers’  willfully  disobey- 
ing the  orders  of  their  superiors,  but  is  rooted  in  the  jurisdictional  make-up  of  the 
county.  Guido’s  department  patrols  70  percent  of  the  300  miles  square  miles  in  the 
county,  and  80  percent  of  the  county's  1.4  million  residents.  The  remainder  of  the 
area  is  serviced  by  21  separate  village  departments.  Each  village  police  department 
may  have  its  own  PBA  and  be  a member  of  the  Nassau  Police  Conference  or  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Conference. 

The  Nassau  County  PBA  is  specifically  forbidden  to  engage  in  fund  raising  of 
any  kind,  as  are  its  subsidiary  organizations,  the  Detectives'  Association  and  the 
Superior  Officers’  Association.  However,  the  same  conditions  do  not  necessarily 
apply  to  the  municipal  departments.  The  fund  raising  organization  hired  by  the 
Hempstead  Village  Police  Department  has  been  soliciting  not  only  from  village  mer- 
chants, but  from  merchants  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nassau  County  Police  De- 
partment as  well. 

Even  when  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  Nassau  are  taken  into  account,  Com- 
missioner Guido's  criticism  can  have  some  application  to  solicitation  in  general. 
According  to  Guido,  "Donations  arc  often  reluctantly  given  because  the  fear  of  fail- 
ure to  do  so  could  result  in  lessening  of  police  service  or  police  reprisals.  Although 
these  fears  are  groundless  they  are  the  psychological  reality  with  which  we  must 
deal." 


Law  Enforcement  News,  AAPLE  Co-Sponsor 
Seminar  on  Impact  of  Prostitution 


Law  Enforcement  News  and  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  for  Professional  Ijw  En- 
forcement (AAPLE)  will  present  a seminar 
on  prostitution  designed  to  foster  discus- 
sion among  prostitutes,  law  enforcement 
personnel,  lawyers  and  social  scientists. 

The  full-day  meeting,  to  be  held  at  New 
York  City’s  John  Jay  College  on  March  24, 
will  consider  the  impact  of  prostitution  on 
its  participants,  the  surrounding  commun- 
ity and  the  society  in  which  it  exists. 

The  speaker  list  is  expected  to  include 
Deputy  Chief  William  Fitzpatrick,  Com- 


manding Officer  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department's  Public  Morals  Divi 
sion;  Marie  Maggu,  Director  of  Scape- 
goat, an  organization  that  protects  the 
rights  of  prostitutes;  and  Barbara  Bess  and 
Sam  Janus,  authors  of  a new  book  on 
Washington  call  girls  and  their  customers. 

Although  no  registration  fee  is  required 
for  the  seminar,  space  is  limited  and  early 
registration  is  urged  Those  interested  in 
attending  should  contact;  AAPLE,  444 
West  56th  Street.  Suite  2312,  New  York. 
NY  10019,  or  call  (212)  247-1600 


